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HOTEL METROPOLE 


LONDON, W.C. 


HIS MAGNIFICENT HOTEL, situated in NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, very central 
asition, affords Residents every Convenience and Comfort. In addition to a large number of Single and Double Bed- 
Rooms there are Elegant Suites of Private Apartments, and Magnificent Public Rooms. 


CHARGES MODERATE. 


Telegraphic Address—‘METROPOLE, LONDON.’ 












Sir CHARLES CAMERON, MM. D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST anno CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-formin constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


















£116,000 was recently paid by a Leading Merchant for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. 
THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 


sac" LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 


INVESTMENT 


INSURANCE. 
Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 
advantages of the Company's Endowment Policy with Life Option. 
The Company has returned to Policy Holders £60,000,000. Funds in hand exceed £28,400,000. 
In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,000,000. Annual Income exceeds £6,400, 000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom: 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.—D, C. HALDEMAN, Genera’ Manager. 


i EDINBURGH BRANCH : 108 George Street. GLASGOW BRANCH: Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. _ 


Fest Your Soap! 


We will supply, free on application, easy tests for Soaps, with bona fide Reports 
from Medical & other Scientific Journals, together with Facts & Figures showing 


(Of all Chemists, } 1) in olin Soap (6d., 8d., and 10d.] 


to be the PUREST, SAFEST, & BEST for Skin Irritation, Toilet, Nursery, & Bath. 


APL OLIOI 















AR AREAS 








BLONDEAU ET CIE, Ryland Road. LONDON, N.W. 








LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET. 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST OF BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 


THE VIKINGS IN WESTERN CHRISTENDOM, 
A.D. 789-888. By C. F. Keary, Author of ‘Outlines of Primitive Belief.’ 
With Mapand Tables. Demy 8vo, cloth, z6s. 

_‘ His-work presents on a broad canvas a powerful and, in the main, a true’ and 

vivid picture of the growth of the new and the death of the old Europe.’—Scotsman. 


‘RIP VAN WINKLE'S’ LIFE. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOSEPH JEFFER- 


SON. With many Full-page Portraits and other Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, gilt tops, 16s. 

‘He never writes anything in bad taste; he is never prosy ; and though he has 
produced a volume of very substantial size, he leaves the reader at the end dissatis- 
fied, and eagerly ‘asking for more.”’—Manchester Examiner. 

TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 

WITH THE BEDUINS: A Narrative of Journeys 
to the East of the Jordan and Dead Sea, Palmyra, etc. By Gray HI. 
Sixty-eight Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. 

‘Mr. Hill's book is alrogether apart from the ordinary run of volumes of travel in 
the Holy Land, on account alike of the vividness of the style, the novelty of scenes to 
whighit introduces us, and the thrilling interest of many of its incidents.'—Scotsman. 


NOW READY, VOL. V. OF ‘THE ADVENTURE SERIES.’ 
THE BUCCANEERS AND MAROONERS OF 
AMERICA: being an Account of the Famous Adventures and Daring Deeds 


of certain Notorious Freebooters on the Spanish Main. Edited and Illustrated 
by Howarp Pyte. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 


VOLUME XXVII. OF ‘THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.’ 
MEXICO. By Susan HALL. Maps, Illustrations, and Index. 
Crown 8vo, fancy cloth, gold lettered, 5s. 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Series on application. 
THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAVONAROLA. By 


Professor PASQUALE VILLARI. Translated by Linpa Vitiart. Portraits and 
Illustrations. Two Volumes, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 215. 
, ‘Not only a masterly — of Savonarola, but a graphic and picturesque de- 
lineation of a very remarkable period of Italian history.’—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


VIOLIN CHAT FOR BEGINNERS. By Rev. A. H. 
Raikes, M.A. Small square 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [/ust Ready. 
DREAMS. By Otive Scureiner, Author of ‘The Story of an 


African Farm.’ Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt, 6s. 
ConTents.—1. The Lost Joy. 2. The Hunter. 3. The Gardens of Pleasure. 
- In a Far-off World. 5. Three Dreams in a Desert. 6. A Dream of Wild 
ees. 7. In a Ruined Chapel. 8. Life's Gifts. 9. The Artist’s Secret. ro. I 
Thought I Stood —-. 11. The Moonlight Fell Across my Bed. 
A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. Volume for 
1889-90 (Nov. ’89—Oct. '90). In Two Parts, richly bound in red cloth, gilt, 
price 8s. each 

‘illustrated Lists of Books suitable for Presents and Prizes post free on application. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


NOW READY. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE MIST 


BY THE 
RIGHT Hon. LORD ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 


The work contains a number of Historical Notes on the Clans and 
the Highland Dress ; also an account of a Picture, the Property of 
Her Majesty, representing ‘An Incident in the Rebellion of 1745,’ of 
which a Reduced Copy in Colours is given. Royal 8vo, Full-Bound 
Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


SUITABLE GIFTS 


‘THE TARTANS OF THE CLANS OF SCOTLAND, containing 72 Plates 
of Tartans, Historical Account of each Clan, Illuminated Armorial 
Bearings of the Chiefs, Badges, War Cries, and Marches of the 
Clans, Map of the Highlands of Scotland, divided into Clans, ete., 
etc. Imperial 4to, Elegantly Bound, Price £2, 2s. Only a few 
Copies now remain for Sale. Prospectus and Specimen Plate of 
Tartan free on application. 

THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPBY, containing 54 Maps 
and Indexes to 176,500 Places. Imperial Folio, Half-Bound 
Russia and Morocco. Price £6, 6s. 

THE HANDY ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. New and Enlarged 
Edition, containing 52 Maps and Complete Index, Imperial 4to, 
Half Bound Morocco. Price £2, 12s. 6d. 

THE COSMOGRAPHIC ATLAS, containing 66 Maps, Political, His- 
torical, Classical, Physical, Scriptural, and Astronomical, with 
Indexes and Explanatory Letterpress. Fifth Edition. Imperial 
Folio, Full-Bound Cloth. Price £1, Is. 

THE UNRIVALLED ATLAS, containing 40 Full-Coloured Maps, 
Indexes, etc. Full-Bound Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 180,000 Copies 
of this Atlas have now been sold. 

THE MULTUM IN PARVO ATLAS OF THE WORLD, containing 96 
Full-Coloured Maps, Political, Physical, etc. Useful Statistics 
and Index. The Best and Cheapest of Miniature Atlases. Second 
Edition. Crown 16mo, Full-Bound Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


Complete Catalogue Post Free on Application. 














W. & A. K. JOHNSTON 
‘(Established 1825), 
CEOCRAPHERS TO THE QUEEN, EDUCATIONAL AND CENERAL PUBLISHERS, 
EDINA WORKS, EASTER ROAD, AnpD 
16 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH; 
5 WHITE HART STREET, WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





BLACKIE & SON'S PUBLICATIONS 


JUST COMPLETED. 
In 8 vols. square 8vo, cloth, 48s. ; or half-morocco, 68s. 


BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL 
INFORMATION. Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. With 
numerous Pictorial Illustrations and a Series of Maps. 


‘A model and a marvel of accurate information.'—Sfectator. 

* An excellent work of its kind.’—A thenaum. J 2 ’ 

‘ Some handv form of encyclopaedia haslong been wanted. This is comprehensive, 
without being bulky. The information is succinctly given, sufficiently copious, and 
strictly relevant.'—Saturday Review. 

JUST COMPLETED. 
In 8 vols. small gto, cloth,-gilt top, £4, 4s. ; Roxburghe, £5. 
THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. [Edited by HENRY 


IrvinG and Frank A. MARSHALL. With a General Introduction and Life of 
Shakespeare by Professor Dowpen. With 550 Illustrations in Text and 37 
Etchings by Gorpon Browne, W. H. MarGcerson, Maynarp Brown, and 
Frank Dapp. 


‘We congr itulate publishers, editors, and all concerned in having successfully, 
brought to a conclusion this noble edition of the great dramatist.'—S¢t. James's 
Gazette. : 

‘The result is so good that we must congratulate all concerned in it; and one 
especial feature can hardly fail to insure its success as a popular edition—it is pre 
fusely illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne, whose charming designs, executed in 
facsimile, give it an artistic value superior in our judgment to any illustrated edition 
of Shakespeare with which we are acquainted.’— A thenaum. 


In Four Parts, square folio, 12s. 6d. each ; or complete in portfolio, £2, 12s. 6d. 
A SELECTION FROM THE LIBER STUDIORUM OF 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. For Artists, Art Students, and Amateurs. Com- 
prising 4 Facsimile Reproductions in Mezzotint by Photogravure, 51 Facsimile 
Reproductions of the Etchings, including 7 Rare Unpublished Plates; and 37 
Text Reproductions of the Finished Engravings. 


“Ought to have a wide circulation, not only among students and in art schools, 
but among all persons who love English landscape and are jealous of the fame of our 
greatest landscape-painter.'— 7imes. 


NEW.BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 
By GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


A ROUGH SHAKING. By Georce Mac Donatp, LL.D., 
Author of ‘ David Elginbrod,’ ‘ At the Back of the North Wind,’ etc. With 12 
Page Illustrations by W. Parkinson. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 6s. 

‘One of Mr. George Mac Donald’s wonderful and charming stories.'—A ¢heneum. 


By G. A. HENTY. 
BY ENGLAND'S AID; or, the Freeing of the Nether- 


lands (1585-1604). With to Page Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE, and 4 Maps+ 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
‘ The story is told with great animation, and the historical material is most effec- 
tively combined with an excellent plot.’—Saturday Review. 


BY RIGHT OF CONQUEST; or, With Cortez in Mexico. 
With ro Page Illustrations by W. S. Stacey, and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

‘Mr. Henty’s skill has never been more convincingly displayed than in this 
admirable and ingenious story. '—Saturday Review. 


MAORI AND SETTLER: A Story of the New Zealand 
War. With 8 Page Illustrations by ALFRED Pearse, and a Map. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

‘ This is in Mr. Henty’s best style, and cannot fail to be popular. It is just the 
kind of book boys will delight in.'—/ournal of Education. 


A CHAPTER OF ADVENTURES; or, Through the Bom- 
bardment of Alexandria. With 6 Page Illustrations by W. H. OvERBND. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

‘ The chapter of adventures is so brisk and entertaining, we could have wished it 
longer than it is.’—Saturday Review. 


By GORDON STABLES. 

‘TWIXT SCHOOL AND COLLEGE: A Tale of Self- 
Reliance. With 8 Page Illustrations by W. Parkinson. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

Pleasant, readable, and instructive.’—Sfectator. 


By G. NORWAY. 
HUSSEIN THE HOSTAGE; or, A Boy’s Adventures in 


Persia. With 8 Page Illustrations by Joun ScHONBERG. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 55. 
‘ One of the best and most original boys’ books of recent seasons.'—Grafhic. 


** Blackie and Son’s New Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for 
Presentation, etc., sent post free on application, 


London!: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
( GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN. 
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THE ENGLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED, 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £350,000. 
hes—Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. ; 
Beposits received at - Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 


ined on application. 

es of eat, bills ‘of exchange, and cable transfers issued on the Branches 
and Agencies. ; : a 

Bills payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the 
Argentine and Uruguay Republics negotiated or sent for collection. ay 

Phe Bank effects purchases and sales of stock, shares coupons, and other securities, 
¢ollects dividends, and undertakes every description of banking business. 

Str. Swituin’s Lang, E.C. BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 


THE ANCLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364. 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL, £ 2,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; : ‘ . 250,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL, _. , , ‘ 4 ‘ 7 100,000 
RESERVE FUND, RESERVE LIABILITY, ann UNDIVIDED 

PROFITS, ° . 170,660 


Head Ofice—QurEen StreET, MELBOURNE. 
New South Wales Branch—Pitt STREET, SYDNEY. 
South Australian Branch—Rovav ExcHANGE, K1nG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—LiverPoo. STREET, HOBART. 
London Branch—J. A. Craven, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. Asu.ey G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq 
Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 


ates of interest :-— 

One Year, 5 per Cent. 

2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 


DEBENTURES. 

Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank's Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 

A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 


4 
Interest payable half-yearly. 





FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 


Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

Brancues in Victoria, New Soutu WA gs, and SoutH AUSTRALIA. 
CAMTAEA 6 os. . £2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED, . . £800,000 
Paip-up CAPITAL, - 400,000 | RESERVE Funp, . £110,000 

Reserve LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 Kinc Witvttam Street, E.C. 
FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest :—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
atos Years, 44% per annum. 
Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 





4h, 43, § PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 


OF 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 


Caritat Futty Susscripep, 1,000,000 © 0 
CapiTaL Paip Up, . a ; 126,068 15 0 
RESERVE FuND 1n HAND, OVER 40,000 0 0 
UNCALLED CapiTAt, 873,931 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Ws. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
Ecsert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wvy.tys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CampBEett, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LomBarD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
4 *s for Three or Four Years. 
5 + for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


ir Soutu CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDinBurcn, January 1890. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL. 2,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . . — 
RESERVE FUND, . 14,383 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
or 3 years at 4 percent. For s5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke Strreet, Epinsurcu. 





THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
A RECORD AND REVIEW 
No. 109.—DECEMBER 20, 1890. 


CONTENTS : 
Notes , ‘ . ‘ ‘ , ‘ . 109 
(juod Erat Demonstrandum . . . , . oe 
A Prince of Finance . . ‘ , , . 118 
Bumbledom ; ; ; , : - Me 
Cuffey ‘ , ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ » 115 
Lines on a Recent Eviction ' ‘ ; — 
The Future of Westminster Abbey. : . 116 
‘ As in Seventy, or ——?’ P , ‘ . ee 
‘Object Lessons ’ , ‘ ‘ , , > 
Modern Men: Coquelin. ‘ ‘ ‘ 118 
In the Editor’s Absence.—I.: W. E. Henley 119 
Concerning a Grimace ‘ , ‘ - 120 
The Invention of Disease. ; ‘ P - 121 
The Worship of the Square Touch. ‘ . 22 
The Hunting of the Paras . 123 


Under Which King? By T. W. Russell . 9. 128 


Silver in the City , ‘ ; . 12 
Piccadilly. By W. E. Henley . ; - 125 
Popular Politics . , ‘ ‘ , . 126 
Nelson ; ; ; ; . 127 
Art for the Nursery. : ‘ , ‘ . TZ 


New Fiction ‘ : , : ; ‘ . 128 
Tenderfoot and Redskin . . : ; . 129 


Art and Nature ‘ , 130 
A Chaplain’s Commonplace Book . 130 
Specialties . L ; ‘ ; . , . 131 
Books of the Wee . : : 131 


SpeciaL Lirerary SuppLemMENt.—The Future of Fiction, 1— 
Last Year’s Snows, 1—Books for Boys, 2—Warren Hastings, 3 
—Clement of Rome, 4—A Military Incubus, 5—The Conflicts 
of the Kirk, 5—Three Novels, 6—Books for Girls, 7—Old and 
New, 8. 


“NOTICE. 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Ep1TorR, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The Ep1Tor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, Orders, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 9 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. perannum; 
the Continent and America, £1, 12s. 6d.; South Africa, Aus 
tralia, and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India and China, 
£1, 19s. Subscriptions payable in advance. 

The London Office of Zhe National Observer is at 115 Fleet Street, 
E.C. ; and copies of the Journal may be obtained there, or from 
D. R. DuNCAN, 186 Fleet Street. 

Orders for 7he National Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 














REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... . 
Directors. 

GerorGce AULDJo Jamison, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GEorGE Topp CuitEng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Crappie, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawarir, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. MoncreirrF, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—W™m. B. DuNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DesENTURES, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companigs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


£505,000. 





BONUS YEAR 1890—ESTABLISHED 1839. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ciaims Parp, £2,750,000. Funps, £1,615,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFEITURE PRIVILEGES. 
NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. — 
Policies effected during 1890 on the Participating Scale will be entitled to 

BONUS at Christmas 1890. 
ANNUITIES granted on favourable Terms. LOANS. 
120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 
12°Waterloo Place, London—ARTHUR JACKSON Manager. 
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FIRST—anno—FOREMOST. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 


Prepared with MILK—a NOURISHING and EASILY 
DIGESTED FOOD for CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 
Also suitable for BLANC-MANGE, JELLIES, CAKES, 
PUDDINGS, OMELETS, SPONGES, etc. 

(See our NEw REcIPEs on Packet.) 


And for THICKENING SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, etc. 


with Corn Flour, are easy of digestion. 





THE 
*‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 








Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


FURS! 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL. 


JOHN BENTLEY & CO,, 


THE MANUFACTURING FURRIERS, 
27 HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 


J. B. & Co. are now showing all the Latest Styles in the most 
fashionable Furs, viz. :—Seal, Sable, Skunk, Bear, Persian Lamb, 
Cremar, etc. Fur Muffs and Collarettes, Fur Boas and Trimmings, 
Fur-Lined Cloaks, etc. 


SPECIALITE SEAL JACKETS. 
THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lro., 


Ho.L.LesLey Bay, SUFFOLK. 

FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 
Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 

The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Shee 
reeding. Large Dairy, with modern = os Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geo Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Bui ding Construction, Surveying, and Laalibie, Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 
Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 


ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


PRELIMINARY, D: DECEMBER 1890. 
WOOLWICH and SANDHURST, Further, DECEMBER 1890. 
INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), JUNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RanxinG, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References— 
The Right. Rev. the Bisnor of MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. Nepean Smit, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TwezpiE, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamish, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Erc. 
The Term began September 17. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


COLLEGE HALL, LONDON 
(BYNG PLACE, GORDON SQUARE, W.C.). 
Principal—MISS GROVE. 























Residence for Women Students of University College and the London | 


School of Medicine. 


Three vacancies occur at Christmas, three students having passed 
the recent M.B. Lond., and thus terminated their course. 





Vy AsreD, A GERMAN NEEDLEWOMAN ; must be a good Dress- 
maker. Apply between 12 and 2%o’clock, 8 Warrington Crescent, Maida 
Vale, London, 


a er a EXHIBITION 


14th NOVEMBER 1890 to 7th JANUARY 1891. 
ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY GALLERIES. 


Open daily from 10 to § and 7 to 10. 
ADMISSION, Is.; EVENING, 6d, SEASON TICKETS, 2s. 6d. 


MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 
‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK'’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET-—Fifs7 Floor. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 
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For the Relief and Cure of 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.’—5th May 1888. 

The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir, 
—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 
yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
from rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 
always go about with comfort.’—29th November 1884. 

The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage, 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use- 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will reyair and 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
without delay.'—6¢h October 1888. 


R. SMITH, 


/4 FREDERICK STREET, anv 12 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Sole Manufacturer. 





MAITLAND 





| For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
| means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
| all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
| Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 


Pure milk, which Children and Invalids are often unable to digest, 
when boiled with a very little Corn Flour usually becomes 
digestible to the weakest, stomach; even puddings and other 
delicacies containing more or less butter and eggs, when prepared 
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NOTES 


Mr. Froupe was entertained to dinner by the Libera! 
Union Club on Tuesday, when Sir Henry James, who was 
in the chair, spoke in high spirits and with great vigour. 
The Liberal Unionists, he maintained, were well entitled 
at the present time to use the language not of arrogance 
nor exultation but of triumphant vindication. The main- 
spring of their conduct in '86 had been distrust of the 
Nationalist party. That distrust had now been amply 
justified. Had Lord Hartington and his followers been 
content to follow Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Parnell would be the 
crowned king of Ireland. Mr. Gladstone should be the 
first to thank the Liberal Unionists for preventing Ireland 
from being handed over to a man with whom he declined 
to associate in political life. Sir Henry then pointed out 
the inconsistency and vacillation of the anti-Parnellites, 
and expressed grave doubts as to the sincerity of a repent- 
ance which had all the symptoms of being fleeting and 
superficial. He congratulated his audience on Home 
Rule having been exploded : the cat had not been let out 
of the bag, but had burst the bag open and escaped. Mr. 
Froude devoted an interesting speech to Irish history, 
comparing the deplorable weakness which had character- 
ised British rule in Ireland with the strength and wisdom 
which had built up our Indian Empire. ‘ Govern him well 
or he’ll cut your throat’ applied both to Irishman and 
Asiatic. He incidentally praised the Land Act of 1881 
very highly ; but is it not true that that measure, in its 
origin as much as in its results, has been the root of much 
of our recent woe ? 





Arrer a visit to Cork, where he met with a great re- 
ception, at the end of last week, Mr. Parnell threw him- 
self heart and soul into the contest in County Kilkenny, 
where his candidate is Mr. Vincent Scully, a Tipperary 
Nationalist landlord, while the representative of the other 
faction is Sir J. Pope Hennessy, a former nominee of 
his own. No one really cares two straws about the candi- 
dates themselves, who indeed seem to take but little 
active part in the fray. Interest and enthusiasm are ex- 
clusively concentrated on the leaders. Mr. Michael Davitt 
is the formidable champion of the Timhealyites, with 
Dr. Tanner for his lieutenant. Mr. Parnell, for his part, 
has displayed an ubiquity and an energy which might 
atone for many years of sloth and inactivity. The 
battle has been waged in the fearless old fashion. ‘The 
weapons are not new, but they are directed no longer 
against Mr. Balfour and the Government, but against 
quondam political allies. It is difficult to award the palm 
for scurrility and strength of language where all the 
speakers do so notoriously excel. One thing certain is 
that these once dear friends have spoken home-truths 
of each other which the boldest Unionist had scarce 











LIE, FIFE.—MARINE HOTEL, overlooking the sea, and 
_ immediately adjoining the Links, Tennis Courts, Ladies’ Golf Course and 

Bathing Ground. Special terms for the Christmas holidays. 

G. Faser, Manager. 


ventured to conceive ; while the gravest suspicions ever 
entertained of the integrity and disinterestedness of the 
Nationalist party have been more than confirmed by the 
members of that party itself. It is gratifying indeed to 
hear one Irish Nationalist denouncing another as a mer- 
cenary at £250 a-year. 





Mr. Heaty and Dr. Tanner have, perhaps, been more 
abundant than the rest in what a daily journal is pleased 
to call Irish humour. That is to say they have made the 
sort of jokes about Mrs. O’Shea which one expects Mr. 
Healy and Dr. Tanner to make. But the British elector 
is not at present in a mood to forget that the Mr. Healy 
who is now so mighty brave about that lady’s petticoat 
and so forth is the Mr. Healy who rushed over to Dublin 
to express his unabated confidence in Mr. Parnell ; that 
if Mr. Parnell be now a convicted liar and adulterer and 
the rest of it, he was no less so at that time ; nay, that he 
has been no less so, to the knowledge of the men who 
have now turned against him, for the last five years at 
least. Once more let it be reiterated that the Irish mal- 
contents, and a large section of the British anti-Parnellites 
headed by Mr. Gladstone, are for ever debarred from 
looking at the question of Mr. Parnell’s leadership from 
amoral point of view. And it is just because it indicates 
that this truth has been borne in upon the electorate no less 
forcibly than the fatuity of Home Rule itself that the result 
of the Bassetlaw election is so cheering and satisfactory. 
Sir Frederick Milner has beaten an able opponent by 728 
votes. In other words, his majority is much more than 
double Mr. Beckett’s in 1885. 





Tue struggle in Ireland has not been without its agree- 
able and diverting episodes. We have had an autumn of 
sensations ; but nothing so stirring and delightful has 
appeared in the newspapers as the account of the riot at 
Ballinakill fair on Tuesday. We cannot record here even 
the main features of the encounter. Let it but be said 
that it was in every respect characteristic and admirable ; 
that numbers of crowns were cracked ; and that the opera- 
tions of the market were immediately after peaceably 
resumed. There was a commendable row at Cork on the 
same day ; but the affair at Castlecomar was anything but 
praiseworthy. To throw lime in Mr. Parnell’s eyes is not 
a polite way to repay him for throwing metaphorically dust 
in yours. Need it be remarked how conclusively these 
several incidents point to the fitness of this high-spirited, 
manly, independent, and truly astonishing people to govern 
themselves and the Ulstermen besides? The appearance 
of a halfpenny evening paper with the title of Suppressed 
United Ireland is another jest in the rich Milesian strain. 
Mr. Parnell has obtained an interlocutory interdict against 
its publication ; but it appeared nevertheless. But the 
most noteworthy fact of all is the candid announcement 
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by Mr. John Deasy, the anti-Parnellite whip, that the 
Land League funds are in safe keeping, and the Land 
League accounts, so far from having mysteriously dis- 
appeared, as the Parnell Commission was told, are actually 
in existence and show how every penny of the funds was 


spent. 


On Wednesday both parties continued to beat up the 
countryside. As Mr. Parnell was still suffering from the 
new substitute for dynamite, none of the speaking was in 
any way remarkable. At Cork on the same day neither 
Mr. M°Carthy nor Mr. Sexton was able to conceal his 
satisfaction at the difficulties which beset the man who 
was (and is) an obstacle to their ambition. It is worth 
noting that Mr. W. O’Brien is understood to be prepared 
to rat back to his ex-leader. On Wednesday the Catholic 
Dean and Clergy of Dublin held a meeting to show how 
the wind blows. It was resolved that the priests shall 
hold themselves neutral by reason of the violent popular 
feeling in favour of Mr. Parnell: which is a commentary 
upon the morality of those resolving. Also, at Mary- 
borough and elsewhere in the provinces the Churchmen 
are turning from Healy to the ‘Uncrowned.’ Without 
the people, and especially without the priests, what will 
become of the whole Timhealyite faction ? 








Lorps Salisbury and Hartington having dispelled the 
differences between the Birmingham Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists, a Joint Unionist Committee has been 
formed in the city. Mr. Chamberlain spoke on Tuesday 
in favour of a resolution for the appointment to that body 
of representatives of the party with which he is associated. 
In the outset he dwelt on the important result attained 
by means of the honourable alliance between the Conser- 
vatives and the Liberal Unionists, and doubted if it could 
ever have been brought about by any fusion of those 
parties. To that alliance Britain owed her escape from 
the greatest danger which ever menaced the security of 
the United Kingdom, and Ireland herself from the misery 
and shame of being governed by the men of Kilkenny. 
He mentioned that he had received a number of letters 
from Gladstonians urging the reunion of the Liberal party. 
now the Irish programme was virtually abandoned. His 
objections to the proposal were twofold : first, because Mr. 
Gladstone, unable to relinquish ,the desire of his old age, 
still placed Home Rule in the forefront of the battle ; and 
second, because the pushing section of his followers had 
supported the divorce of morality and politics until they 
deemed hardly any commandment worthy of observance. 
In conclusion he urged that, instead of a disunion the time 
and opportunity were favourable for drawing the bonds of 
union closer still; and he rejoiced, therefore, that the 
Joint Committee had been formed. 





At St. James’s Hall on Wednesday Lord George Hamil- 
ton, in the course of a few cheerful and sensible remarks 
upon current affairs, recalled Lord Beaconsfield’s reply to 
a pretty woman who asked him why he took such interest 
in politics: ‘ Because, my dear, it is the science of sur- 
prises.’ Even Lord Beaconsfield might have been sur- 
prised by the recent turn in events, by the spectacle of 
the Parnellite parties to the Immoral Alliance using 
against their Gladstonian partners in the same the very 
arts which the said Immoral Alliance had used against the 
Government. Mr. Gladstone had entered into treaty with 
Mr. Parnell, being at the time fully aware of his re- 
cord, especially of his dealing with Lord Carnarvon. Of 
course the present condition of affairs is but the justitica- 
tion of Unionism. Even the present action of Mr. Glad- 
stone was sprung from policy rather than from principle. 
His proposal that Mr. Parnell should retire temporarily, 
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Lord George described as the most characteristic and im™ 
moral suggestion on behalf of morality he had ever heard. 





It is stated from Lisbon—which is, of course, no guar- 
antee that the story is true—that orders have been sent 
through the Foreign Office for the withdrawal of Captain 
Forbes and the police force of the South Africa Chartered 
Company from Manicaland. If it is the case, we may also 
expect that directions have been given to restrict the field 
of operations and temper the zeal of the band of patriots 
setting out from Mozambique to recover for Portugal her 
lost empire in the interior. They may stumble upon some 
British possession on the way ; and we know from experi- 
ence that the Portuguese are not careful when patriotic 
ardour is urging them on, and there is nought but other 
people's rights and the imaginary line of a Convention 
boundary to hold them back. 


A German sealing vessel has been seized by an Ameri- 
ean cruiser for ‘poaching’ for sea-bear on the Pribyloff 
Islands. This is a bolder act of invasion of American 
claims than anything alleged against British ships, which 
have been content to look for the fur-bearing pinnipeds 
in the open, and in some instances have been captured 
a hundred miles from land. The German Government 
is not likely, however, to let the exercise of territorial 
rights, implied in the seizure, pass without notice ; and 
Mr. Blaine will probably find that this time he can neither 
trifle with the difficulty nor convert it into political capital. 





Tue death of Sitting Bull is so timely that it is not easy 
to believe that it was so unpremeditated as appears. A 
body of Indian police encountered the Sioux Chief and 
his camp of a hundred followers, and, suspecting him of 
an intention to retreat to his old haunts in the ‘ Bad 
Lands,’ they arrested him and his son Crowfoot. The 
tribe attempted a rescue, and in the scrimmage the chief 
and his son were killed. Things were going hard with 
the police, who had lost eight men, when a troop of cavalry 
rode up and put the Sioux to flight. 
the last of the great Indian fighting chiefs. He was some- 
thing of the warrior, but he was much more of the poli- 
tician and strategist. His hawk-like face was a study of 
rapacity and craft and power. His remarkable ascendancy 
in his tribe was gained by sheer force of intelligence and 
will. His defeat of Custer and his resistance to Crook in 
the last great Indian war constituted probably the most 
formidable resistance which the aboriginal tribes have 
ever offered to the westward advance of the white man. 
With him expires the romance of the Sioux, and also, as 
President Harrison says, ‘the great disturbing element’ 
of settlement in Dakota. 


So ends, perhaps, 


In Bohemia, as in Ireland, the nationality that repre- 
sents numbers but not the intelligence of the country 
demands an inch in order to take anell. Thirty years 
ago -Bohemia obtained a Constitution, and the Czechs, 
who besides sending a strong’and compact party to the 
Reichsrath are dominant in the Diet, have steadily gone 
on snatching power and exacting concessions, until a year 
ago the German minority withdrew from the Assembly in 
despair. Afterwards Count aafe effected a compromise, 
under which the demands of the majority for the officiab 
use of the Czech language, separate Czech schools, and 
increased powers of local government were conceded. 
But Count Taafe had reckoned without the ‘ Young 
Czechs’: the extremists of the party, who are a growing 
power in the electorate and in the Diet, and who now 
put forward new demands, including the erecting of 
Bohemia into a separate kingdom, including within its 
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bounds Moravia and Austrian Silesia (where the Czechs 
are in a small minority), and the crowning of the Em- 
peror at Prague. Acceptance and rejection are equally 
fatal to Count Taafe, and the Emperor has meanwhile 
sought to avert that result by throwing his personal and 
dynastic weight into the scale to support the compromise 
and to crush the extreme Nationalists. 





QveENsLAND is the happy possessor of many kinds and 
degrees of Separatists. There are those, represented by 
the present Colonial Ministry, who only desire to see the 
Colony divided into three provinces, each with its local 
legislature, but united in a common Parliament. There 
are those who want it cut up into two distinct sections—a 
Northern and a Southern Queensland ; and there are still 
another set, who cannot trust their interests either to a 
north or south, but must have a Central Queensland cut 
out for themselves. A deputation of them waited upon 
Lord Knutsford on Wednesday, to represent their case 
for separation, and Sir Charles Nicholson submitted the 
fallacious argument that Queensland is equal in extent to 
Spain, Portugal, France, Germany and Belgium combined, 
and can therefore bear partition. The argument might be 
put the other way; it might be stated that the popula- 
tion is not a twentieth part of that of the smallest of these 
countries, and is therefore hardly large enough for one, 
let alone three fully organised and distinct colonies. The 
Colonial Secretary did not make this remark—it would 
not be discreet—he gave the deputation some hard finan- 
cial and administrative nuts to crack, which, with Sir 
Samuel Griffith’s rival scheme, will keep it hard at work 
for some time to come. 





Tuere is likelihood of trouble in the textile trades of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. A ballot was taken on Satur- 
day of the Cotton Spinners’ Association of Bolton and 
the neighbourhood (one of the busiest districts) whether 
or not there should be a general strike if the masters 
refused a 5 per cent. advance which had been demanded. 
The result revealed an almost unanimous wish for a strike 
in the event named. The operatives will therefore leave 
work on Saturday unless some arrangement is made. At 
the same time it is announced that what is particularly 
known as the ‘ Bradford trade’—the manufacture of 
plushes and velvets, cloths and cashmeres, and what not 
—is so grievously smitten by the M‘Kinley Bill that the 
famous house of Lister has had to make an average reduc- 
tion of wages to the extent of 15 per cent., and is about 
to start a mill in America, while the still more famous 
house of Sir Titus Salt has already taken steps to re- 
move half its working power to Massachusetts. It would 
seem as if America, having succeeded fairly well in vul- 
garising us, were now setting herself to pauperise us with 
her M‘Kinley Act and her Copyright Bill. 





Tue National Society of Amalgamated Brassfounders 
has more than the contempt and suspicion of Thomas 
Carlyle for statistics. It has refused to render a return 
of strikes and locks-out in the brassfounding trade as re- 
quested by the Labour Branch of the Board of Trade ; 
and further, it has secretly invited other unions to join it 
in the refusal. The Board of Trade has written a long, 
conciliatory letter to the Amalgamated Brassfounders, 
politely but sufficiently pointing out their shortcomings, 
and noting that these are ‘ not consistent with’ the ad- 
mission that the brassworkers have ‘ no complaint ’ against 
the Labour Bureau and the expression of satisfaction with 
the promise of the Board to ‘ consider any suggestions ’ 
for the improvement of the mode of collecting labour 
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statistics. It is evident that the trades’-unions are loath to 
discover their inner working, and are afraid that, when a 
regular department of Government ‘ wants to know’ the 
exact facts and figures concerning strikes promoted and 
wages gained and lost, it can only be with a design to 
damage the prestige and influence of the unions. 





Tue London Conciliation Board has at length taken 
active shape. Its first regular meeting was held on Fri- 
day last, when its constitution was set forth and its officials 
were appointed. Its motive is (it will be remembered) to 
hold the scales even between capital and labour; and to this 
end Mr. Fenwick, M.P., was elected an honorary chairman 
as an offset to the similar position of Sir John Lubbock. 
Then the working officials of the Board were elected on 
this same principle, and on the expressed resolution : 
‘ That it be a rule that the chairman be selected from 
employers of labour and the vice-chairman from the em- 
ployed.’ Conciliation committees were then formed for 
particular trades or set of trades, and a standing committee 
for emergencies and general purposes. And thus the Board 
has settled down in the home of the Chamber of Commerce 
to attempt its difficult task. 


Tuis year the Glasgow Institute Exhibition has neither 
distinguished pictures on loan nor any good examples of 
the Glasgow School. This is the most promising feature 
in the art of to-day, if only because it demonstrated the 
necessity of craftmanship and helped to blow to bits the 
stale old fallacy that the chief pictorial quality is not treat- 
ment but subject. Like all rebels, however, its mem- 
bers have plunged into excesses, and have taken to be- 
lieving that the gift of art consists in square painting or 
impressionism or any of the newer tricks. Yet another 
danger is that, having a common inspiration (Paris studio) 
their faults are common likewise. Can Mr. Guthrie or 
Mr. Paterson justify the colour of their landscapes from 
observation, or Mr. Frew point out the favoured region 
that grows his cotton wool? Mr. Austin Brown has a 
triumph of bad colour in A Collage Garden (476), blotchy 
with crudest blue and green, and Mr. Theodore Roussell 
sends what looks like a Whistler gone mad. Mr. Stott 
of Oldham’s Venus (128) is sadly in need, poor thing, of 
nursing as well as clothing: a red-haired, hipless invalid, 
walking out of a grey, cold sea, she bespeaks the pity of 
comfortably clothed and housed Glasgow burgesses. 





A pisTINCT note is struck by Messrs. Henry and Hornell : 
at least they know decorative colour and they use it as 
an Oriental might use it. Their art is frank decoration, 
as Japanese is and early Christian was, and, though crude 
as yet and wanting in atmosphere, it is distinguished as 
colour—a rarer gift than is generally supposed. It would 
be better on a larger scale, for it has not the refinement 
for a small canvas. Elsewhere Mr. Lavery shows his Exhi- 
bition picture, and comes out of his difficult task with 
credit. It would require a Velasquez or a Rembrandt to 
turn such material into art, so that his struggle against 
difficulties must be held a considerable success. It is 
strange, though, that he has not eluded the more vulgar 
details and colours of his environment. When the Glasgow 
people decreed themselves a stately pleasure-dome, they 
thought to make it ‘ grand’ by painting it with fearful red 
and yellow with intervals of viler blue, which, on a free 
Scots translation of Moorish design, was hideous as a 
nightmare. Mr. Lavery has thought it his duty to repro- 
duce this effect, and has done so with a realism worthy of 
a better cause. 
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QUOD ERAT DEMONSTRANDUM. 


HE Bassetlaw contest was a singularly important 
one. The result of the next general election 
will be decided by the English constituencies. The 
grand question at the moment is whether the English 
constituencies are as much inclined now to place the 
country in the hands of Mr. Gladstone as they were 
before his latest choice of an alliance and a policy had 
been sufficiently illustrated ; and it was agreed on all 
hands that the Bassetlaw contest would supply the 
first answer to the question. A definite answer it 
could not be; but every circumstance of the conflict 
helped to make it a significant one. It ended in a 
return which is in precise accordance with the hope and 
belief that the revelations of the last three weeks must 
have their natural effect on the minds of Englishmen. 
The polling was heavy ; but though the Conservative 
vote was not much larger than in 1885, the victory of 
Conservatism is greater; the obvious explanation of 
which is that there were more Liberal abstentions. 
The Gladstonians did their very utmost to secure the 
seat, well knowing the tremendous importance of in- 
scribing Bassetlaw on their list of victories. Mr. Glad- 
stone went down to shed the waning but inextinguish- 
able glamour of his charm upon the electors; the fad- 
dists were with him as heretofore; the Nonconformists 
worked for him passionately; he spoke as the cham- 
pion of outraged morality. But Home Rule for Ireland 
was still the battle-cry ; and therefore the Gladstonians 
were more thoroughly beaten than they were in 1885, 
or than they would have been—nobody can doubt it— 
but for recent events and disclosures. Our own belief is 
that till these occurred their leader was on the high road 
toatriumph which would have satisfied him completely. 
What such a triumph would lead to has now become 
clear to thousands who had neo perception of it till the 
veil was rent in his too-tardy quarrel with Mr. Parnell 
and in that gentleman’s feud with half his own col- 
leagues ; and the Bassetlaw election is an outward and 
visible sign of the result. Mr. Gladstone has still a 
great following—and a desperately vigorous one, for it 
is mainly composed of men who cannot endure the 
humiliation of confessing that they have always been 
mistaken in their Greatest Statesman of the Age. But 
quite enough had come to light before the Bassetlaw 
division of Nottinghamshire was polled to destroy every 
hope of his return to power as creator of an Irish Par- 
liament and tool of Irish treason ; and we have only 
to look about us once more to see that what was hope- 
lessness yesterday must be absolute despair to-day. 

For to-day is not as yesterday ; and, to all appear- 
ance, matters will be worse for the most mischievous of 
self-deceivers before another bye-election occurs. While 
the grand departure from wisdom and principle in 1886 
becomes more generally understood, new difficulties 
arise every day for the pretenders who committed that 
fatal error; and their punishment is more certainly 
assured. At present we hear little about one of their 
troubles, which they will soon discover to be by no 
means the least of them. The Gladstonian leaders 
are still in alliance with an Irish Parliamentary party. 
It now appears that the Land League account-books, 
which could not be found for the inspection of Mr. 
Parnell’s judges in the Commission Court, are in the 
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hands of this party. It is.said by their possessors that 
these books show how every shilling of the League 
funds was spent. If so, then Mr. Gladstone's Irish 
allies can inform him whether it is true or not that 
these funds were employed in shielding and sustain- 
ing the murderers and cattle-maimers who did so much 
to bring Home Rule within the range of practical 
politics. Since some of the men who were concerned 
in the distribution of the League revenues are more 
closely associated with Mr. Gladstone than ever, it 
is impossible that he should allow these books to 
remain in the concealment that shielded them from 
the eyes of Sir James Hannen. He cannot afford to 
risk another painful surprise ; and he must know what 
the effect of his reply would be if he were asked in the 
House of Commons a few weeks hence if he had sought 
for an inspection of the League books on behalf of 
the justice from which they had been hidden, and he 
were obliged to answer ‘No. Mr. Gladstone can 
hardly expect to go on without demanding an inquiry 
into these documents ; and it would not do to conduct 
the investigation where the celebrated conversation be- 
tween himself and Mr. Parnell was held. But whether 
he will or will not succeed in the demand is much 
more doubtful than the consequences to himself if it is 
refused. 

It seems possible, however, that by the time the 
House of Commons meets again few of the more re- 
sponsible members of the Irish Parliamentary party will 
remain in a condition to render any account of their 
conduct. ‘Tuesday's spectacle in the market-place at 
Ballinakill was probably the first of a series ; and there 
we saw one Irish statesman heading a murderous assault 
which only by good luck failed to qualify him for the 
grave, while a very mean attempt was made on the 
eyesight of another by some patriotic hurler of bags of 
lime. Presently we shall hear that Mr. Sexton’s pre- 
mises have been damaged by a can of dynamite, that 
some athletic and highly political priest has brained 
Mr. Redmond, that Mr. Tim Healy’s knees have been 
shattered by gunshot, and Mrs. ‘lim was carded or 
fitted with a pitch-cap. This at any rate is quite 
in the order of business now that the leaders of the 
Irish people are giving each other the lessons in 
patriotism which a certain Mr. S. is said to have 
preached to inferior members of the League. But 
even if the scenes at Ballinakill are repeated ten 
times over they can be hardly more instructive— 
hardly more illustrative of the wisdom that would 
abandon Ireland to its several varieties of patriots 
—than the conduct of the priests. In every riot these 
reverend advocates of a ‘sacred and holy cause’ are 
foremost on one side or the other, now urging their 
people to send somebody’s soul to hell, now flourishing 
the blackthorn with their own priestly hands. Here 
you have one reverend father shouting about ‘ the 
people of Ireland out on the hillsides fighting the Eng- 
lish army *: here another goading Timhealyites to attack 
Parnellites by crying on his men as cowards and calling 
on them to trample down the villains on the other 
side of the square. All the priesthood are not as 
Father Humphreys, or Canon Ryan, or the Rev. Father 
Murphy of Mr. Davitt’s party ; but nine out of ten 
are working in the same cause and for the same ob- 
ject ; and what that cause is, and what part the Romish 
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riesthood means to play if it is suffered to succeed, is 
perfectly plain now. And something else is becoming 
plain: we mean the moral of Mr. Froude’s speech 
at the Liberal Union Club. The greatest blessing 
that Ireland could receive would be not Home Rule— 
Heaven forbid ; but government as a Crown Colony— 
government as India is governed. 





A PRINCE OF FINANCE. 


HE verdict returned by a jury at the Central 
Criminal Court on Wednesday afternoon against 
that prince of modern finance, Mr. Harry Marks, has 
occasioned a great deal of interest and not a little joy. 
This is only natural, for several reasons. ‘To begin 
with a small matter, the recriminations between the 
leading counsel for the prosecution and for the defence 
had been prolonged and acrimonious, and had attracted 
a good deal of attention. ‘Who is this Gill ?” asked 
a well-known member of Parliament a few days back 
with reference to them. That is a question which no 
English barrister would have needed to put for some 
years past. Mr. Charles Gill, a barrister of nearly 
twenty years’ standing, and therefore a young man 
as barristers go, has long been known to the pro- 
fession as one of the most capable of the stuff gowns- 
men practising chiefly in the criminal courts. When 
Mr. Poland took silk, and abandoned the Treasury 
practice which he had conducted for so many years, 
he was, presumably on account of his great emi- 
nence, succeeded by two gentlemen, of whom Mr. 
Gill was the senior, and it was generally considered 
that no better choice could have been made. Mr. 
Gill's style is far more effective than ornamental. He 
is exceedingly painstaking, and has the happy knack 
of looking as honest and straightforward as he is. 
But he is not a man to bully. Sir Charles Russell 
habitually bullies persons he considers less eminent 
than himself, and in the Butterfield case Mr. Gill very 
sensibly decided to meet him with his own weapons. 
The weak point of verbal bullying is that so many 
people can do it if they try, and if a bully is encoun- 
tered with comments and interjaculations a trifle more 
irregular and unseemly than his own he is necessarily 
brought to grief, and then almost every one rejoices. 
This was the hard fate of Sir Charles Russell. He, 
instructed by his usual solicitor and assisted by one of 
his usual juniors—in fact the complete Ely Place team— 
was out-shouted and out-interrupted, and his own philo- 
sophy must supply all the consolation he will ever get. 
He has done it too often himself to deserve any sym- 
pathy from outside, and therein he is in some measure 
a tvpe of his unfortunate client. 

For it is not possible for indifferent human beings 
to regret the discomfiture of Mr. Marks. The réle of 
prosperous exposer of abuses cannot ever be popular. 
Mr. Marks was always demolishing rogues. The pub- 
lic watched with decreasing sympathy, and asked itself 
how Mr. Marks came to know so very well which 
rogues it was safe to try to demolish. Now Mr. Marks 
has been demolished himself, and that by a person 
who seemed to be one of the most abject of his 
victims, and the public laughs aloud. The prophet of 
financial morality, who grew rich on his prophesying, 
and entered the County Council, and seemed likely to 
VOL V. 
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enter Parliament in the character of a bluff, honest 
man and a good Tory, has practically been adjudged by 
a jury who heard him examined and cross-examined for 
two days to be no better than a thief—we speak meta- 
phorically—who had set himself to catch thieves in 
general because he had ‘conveyed’ more judiciously than 
they. This is very amusing—for everybody except 
Mr. Marks ; and it must be wildly exhilarating for the 
multitude of less fortunate persons upon the ruins of 
whose reputations Mr. Marks had risen to eminence, 
Imagine the feelings of Mr. Somebody—we forget his 
name—who was an official of the Board of Works, and 
withdrew to the Continent what time Mr. Marks’s 
exertions in the cause of public purity had brought 
about the sitting of Lord Herschell’s Commission ! 
If that person does not place Mrs. Koppel on a special 
pinnacle, he can have no gratitude in his soul. 

It must not be supposed that in point of fact the 
verdict in Regina v. Butterfield was one in which any 
person versed in the laws of England would be anxious 
to express his entire concurrence. Without any dis- 
respect to the jury it may safely be affirmed that it 
would be absurd to say that the defendant had given 
reasonably satisfactory proof of the complete accuracy 
of every defamatory statement which he had published 
concerning Mr. Marks. The law required that he 
should be convicted if he had not done so; and it 
may be that he was fortunate in not having a judge 
of the persuasive power of, for instance, the late Baron 
Huddleston. But, human nature being human nature, 
it would be vain to expect juries which have to decide 
upon pleas of justification in criminal prosecutions for 
libel to act up to the law with rigid exactness. A 
defendant calls the prosecutor a liar, an inveterate 
liar, and a worse liar than Ananias, and upon indict- 
ment justifies. He does not, perhaps could not, prove 
the two latter assertions, but he does prove that on 
some specific occasion the prosecutor told a lie. Of 
course the jury find him not guilty : by law they ought 
to find him guilty, because he has proved only part 
of his libel. They insist, and upon the whole not un- 
reasonably, upon taking a broad view. It is pretty 
clear that in Butterfield’s case the men of the jury did 
not like Mr. Marks. They probably held that he had 
treated Mrs. Koppel shabbily, and it is pretty certain 
that they thought his behaviour about the Rae Mine 
to be far from satisfactory. Also, it would be absurd 
to pretend not to know that they had their own opinions 
about the newspaper by whose able conduct Mr. Marks 
had made himself a person of importance. Here, 
said they, is a newspaper which has gained its reputa- 
tion by exposing fraudulent sales to credulous share- 
holders. It is a newspaper in which it is universally 
known that every one must advertise who wants suc- 
cessfully to float a new company. Its owner and editor 
was in substance the vendor of the Rae Mine, and that 
was a shady transaction. The inferences are obvious, 
and the verdict was inevitable. Moreover, these jury- 
men had the general impression that a person who 
makes his fortune by saying offensive things about other 
people ought to be very sure indeed of his ground 
when he objects to having offensive things said about 
him, and carries his objection to the point of asking to 
have the speakers put in prison. Rightly looked at, 
the prosecution of Butterfield and the fall of Marks 
are hardly less instructive than amusing. 
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BUMBLEDOM. 
A CERTAIN gloomy person has said that we all 


have a reasonable hope of tasting the pleasures 
of extinction: but sometimes, at any rate, we might 
choose to put off the cares and responsibilites of life 
in a more reputable fashion than is allowed to us. 
Buddha, for example, who was ‘ born of an immaculate 
conception, and died of an indigestion of pork,’ must 
have felt all the incongruity of his last moments in more 
senses than one. A new and unwholesome terrorism 
has been added during the last few years to public 
life in this country. Irresponsible and unreasoning 
clamour, an ignorance which does not care to com- 
prehend, a ferocious stupidity masquerading under 
the name of virtue, has effectually intimidated our 
politicians: and we have become accustomed to 
cower before the fanaticism at which we scoff. No 
one is safe from the levin-bolts of this blundering 
Jupiter. A man may be (let us say) a more or less 
successful ‘ patriot, whose reputation stands high with 
Edinburgh bailies. Suddenly, for a reason which 
everybody admits is ludicrously irrelevant, he is struck 
down, and becomes something between a bottle-imp 
and Satan at the beginning of Paradise Lost. The 
victims of such startling changes, unless they have 
studied very carefully the respectable classes in this 
country, must find it hard to realise that their position 
is irremediable. For good Nonconformists, any cause 
with opening enough for sentimental platitudes may 
easily become a matter of conscience. Thus, a few 
weeks since, they were willing and ready to sacrifice 
property which was not their own, the future of a 
people they despised at heart, and the interests of 
an Empire they did not understand, to avoid a 
brutal and un-Christian admission of the fact that 
Irishmen are not Englishmen. But the moment it 
was found that an individual politician had committed 
what (in Clapham) is the only unpardonable sin—that 
moment they were moved to realise that “twas time to 
be serious indeed. 

It is impossible to admire the confusion in the demo- 
cratic mind which leads it to argue crudely, and with- 
out making allowances, from private character to public 
business. The country has not so overwhelming a 
supply of competent advisers that it can afford to 
discard them upon such principles. A theory which 
would have obliged us to do without Pitt and Nelson 
will be suspected by reasonable persons. Respectability 
hounded Alcibiades from public life, and respectability 
ruined Athens. Fortunately, we have not yet lost an 
Alcibiades: but that, may be, is only because we have 
not had an Alcibiades to lose. So far, the unreason- 
ableness of Nonconformists on this particular point 
has been a positive godsend: and the irony of fate 
has caused Mr. Stead to do his country at least one 
material service. But it is humiliating to reflect 
that the immortal policy of make-believe might have 
triumphed had it not been for an action in the Divorce 
Court : that the Union is safe because a notorious poli- 
tician has come down a spout. 

At the bottom of the whole matter is the sublime 
incapacity of the middle-class for understanding politics. 
Really, one is tempted to think that our good citizens 
have not forgotten the days of Charles the Second, so 
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tender a front do they bear upon a certain point. It 
sounds absurd ; but the average Briton lives in mortal 
terror of the abyss of crime which seethes (he imagines) 
within the placid bosom of his wife. He rejoiceth if by 
any means he may make an example of an adulterer for 
a warning to his own house. Asa juryman in a case 
of husband-poisoning, he is the despair of counsel for 
the defence. You cannot talk toa grocer now of Mrs. 
Maybrick but he will lower his voice and look over 
his shoulder to see if his spouse be within earshot. 
Naturally, then, when a public man has once definitely 
ranked himself with the enemies of domestic happiness, 
he becomes intensely unpopular. The sixth command- 
ment, Sydney Smith said, is suspended by a medical 
diploma ; another profession is asserted by the calum- 
nious to be free of the ninth. But a similar immunity 
in the matter of the seventh will never be extended 
even to Irish politicians: though their constituents 
contrive to do well enough without the whole Deca- 
logue. Cattle-maiming and assassination were political 
crimes, and excusable enough in a high-spirited nation ; 
dynamite has never been severely reprobated—ex- 
cept during a short period when respectable citizens 
were beginning to be uneasy about their personal 
safety. But condonation of adultery !—that touches 
Clapham in its tenderest point. At that rate you 
might come in time to evil-speaking and Sabbath- 
breaking. ‘That Clapham was not slow to see, and, 


felt 





seeing, Clapham—in Edinburgh and elsewhere 
it necessary to put down its foot. 

To parody a saying of Napoleon’s to Goethe, Mrs. 
Grundy represents in modern political life the Destiny 
of the antique drama. She has but to speak, and 
our politician is extinct. Now, if ever, we must not 
forget the Wheel of Things: we must think of ‘ sullen 
vicissitudes, and be ready for annihilation at a moment's 
notice. La Rochefoucauld spoke of a mysterious 
gravity of deportment which was designed to cover a 
defective education. Our middle-classes, with their 
preposterous affectations, their pedantic unrealities, 
their nervous deference to ‘ public opinion, are making 
the career of a statesman impossible. At this rate, the 
prophecy of Matthew Arnold will be fulfilled. As each 
public man becomes conspicuous, he will be weeded out 
of practical life: and in the end we shall all yawn in 
each other's faces with the dismallest gravity and the 
most unimpeachable tiresomeness. ‘The Germans, it 
has been said, are known mainly as a profound, the 
French as a prurient, nation ; and we—we are known 
as a vulgar nation, because we meddle with matters 
which do not concern us. 

The situation is particularly hard upon a man 
who regards good taste as ‘a device of fools to raise 
themselves to the level of people of intellect’: a fiction 
which, if he could have got rid of it by blackthorns and 
dynamite, would long ago have ceased to exist. We 
are sorry for Mr. Parnell. When Satan sat in Pande- 
monium he was at least re-elected to the chairmanship 
of his party. Give not thy days, saith King Lemuel, 
to that which destroyeth—even uncrowned kings. For 
it is all-too plain that in politics the godly are kittle 
cattle. One day a man may be with them in remark- 
able reputation for wisdom and honour: the next, 
he may stink in their nostrils as the ointment of the 
apothecary. 
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CUFFEY. 


R. ANDREW CARNEGIE has bleated on Scots 
platforms of the triumphs of American democracy; 
another great and good Scotsman, Mr. Gladstone , has 
protested without ceasing how inferior are his fellow- 
countrymen to the denizens of the happy home beyond 
the wave—the unreasonable Rossa and those impossible 
perpetrators of the M‘Kinley Tariff excepted. Yet you 
are reminded from time to time that there are some 
things rotten in the United States: that they have 
troubles immediately of them, and those of no trivial 
order. In particular there is the negro problem always 
chronic, now acute. What are they to do with Uncle 
Cuffey 7 Five-and-twenty years ago the question would 
have been thrust aside with a reference to the black 
man’s piety as demonstrated in Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
to his oratorical abilities as instanced by Frederick 
Douglass, and to his musical genius as revealed in 
‘ Who’s Dat Knocking at de Door?’ Now you are in- 
clined to say of negro what Lord Melbourne said of 
Catholic emancipation : ‘ The worst of it is, the damned 
fools (who opposed the measure )were in the right.’ Uncle 
Cuffey is free, but he does not go abroad ; he is enfran- 
chised, but he is too lazy or too timid to vote. At best 
he is a greasy cook or an indolent hoer of yams; at 
worst a desperado more dissolute than and quite as 
clean as the ‘white trash °—the helot Southerner of 
convict ancestry—over whom he tyrannises. Nay more, 
he threatens to swamp the cultured and impoverished 
descendants of Washington and Robert Lee. Statistics 
tell that in five States—Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia—the black population has increased 353°4 per 
cent., the white only 220°1 per cent., in the last hun- 
dred years: that come 1900 4.p. the coloured element 
will number in eight States where it is thickest some 
6,400,000 as against 5,912,000. When the rate at 
which it will replenish the land will be amazing. 

It is a war of races, which will wax in deadliness 
as the pressure strengthens. Already there is a white 
pale: the Southerner living in the towns and highlands, 
the negro in the villages and swamps. ‘There are sepa- 
rate schools and separate churches, separate theatres 
and separate cars. But the superior race alone sits 
in the Assemblies and returns members to Congress : 
the Whites have taken care of that. After the 
bitter experience of the ‘ Reconstruction Era,’ when 
the negro-cum-carpet-bagger rule plunged every State 
into bankruptcy and anarchy, they took the law into 
their own hands ; and as to their manner of so doing 
there are strange stories. Despite his old-world 
courtliness, your Southerner is not a communicative 
person. But in the small hours, after he has smoked 
many cigars to your pipes, he will sometimes be in- 
duced to relate the brave doings of the seventies : 
how the young bloods of Augusta, County Virginia, 
mounted their horses and drove the niggers from every 
hustings in the district with wild whoops and much 
expenditure of blank cartridge ; how Tom So-and-so 
shot black Johnson, who was running for the Legisla- 
ture, in a drinking-saloon, and how Judge German 
directed the jury to bring in a verdict of acquittal. 
Was not the broken mirror behind the guileless youth 
proof positive that he had but replied to the coloured 
person’s fire?—though there were those who deposed 
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to have seen him turn and blaze his second barrel 
into the glass some minutes after his opponent had 
fallen. ‘Thus your friend; and from other sources 
you gather that these were the rude devices of a past 
age, and that at present recourse is had to the subtler 
methods of fraudulent returns and the consistent 
manipulation of votes. 

It was to stop these practices that the Republicans 
howbeit stinking of corruption, contemplated a Force 
Bill by which the control of the elections was to be 
transferred to the Federal Government. Why should 
not the Democrats, when they get strong enough, settle 
the question in their own interests by disfranchising 
every negro who has not at least the rudiments of an 
education and a substantial stake in the country? 
Every nation has a right to protect itself, and truly it is 
high time that the Americans abandoned the prepos- 
terous doctrine that all men are born free and equal— 
upon which besides they are the very last to act. And 
what then ? How is Pompey to be kept within bounds ? 
He multiplies so exceedingly that it is useless to think 
of penning him, like the poor Indian, into a reserve ; 
and besides, if you left him to himself he would inevit- 
ably relapse into barbarism and the practice of Voodoo 
after the manner of Hayti and San Domingo. How- 
ever, if the Southerner is left to himself he will solve 
the problem, and that very trenchantly indeed. 





LINES ON A RECENT EVICTION. 


HEY may talk of the bands by whom Balfour’s 
obeyed, 
His Emergency men, and his Crowbar Brigade, 
Of Cromwell of old, and of Cadell, R.M. : 
But Parnell ’s a despot superior to them. 


That Monarch unsceptred observed with distress 
The position assumed by the National Press : 
For Liberty’s voice took a horrible bray 

In the comments it made on the affaire O'Shea. 


From Clancy sub-sheriff assistance he sought, 
And he went for that Organ of National Thought 
(But the Genius of Erin was pained when she saw 
Her champion employing the forces of Law). 


*O, a useful device is a rain-water-spout 

If you want to get in, or are forced to get out ! 
And a fire-escape too is an excellent thing : 
But I do not see either, said Parnell, our King. 


‘In the castle are rams for evicting the poor— 
Fas est et ab hoste—well batter the door ! 
Take my card to the Viceroy to show who I am, 
And ask for the loan of a battering-ram.’ 


Parnell and Liberty! Parnell aboo ! 

They battered the door till they battered it through : 
And Bodkin, the blackguard ! they forced him to fly, 
With his leaders all burnt, and his paragraphs ‘ pie.” 


And the Monarch remarked (while he scattered the 

type), , ' 
‘We are saved by the Printer from Tyranny’s gripe ! 
"Tis our country’s palladium, a Press that is free 
But I cannot allow its aspersions on Me.” 
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THE FUTURE OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
HERE is an old story that a visitor to West- 
minster Abbey, remarking that whenever a wor- 
shipper knelt down in his seat he was at once moved 
on by the verger, asked the stern official for an ex- 
planation of his conduct. ‘Lor’ bless you, sir, he was 
sayin’ his prayers, retorted the verger: ‘if we once 
allowed um to do that, we should have um prayin’ 
all over the place. And in spite of the neat tickets 
affixed to all corners of the Abbey to remind you that 
‘surely this is none other than the house of God’ (a 
fact which might easily escape the American tripper), 
the great church at Westminster is degenerating into 
a fashionable resort. On Sunday a well-dressed crowd 
flocks thitherward to hear some silver-tongued and 
mealy-mouthed archdeacon, just as on week-days it 
throngs to the Lyceum to witness the performance of 
another popular player, and for the rest the great ones 
of the earth (and their friends) continually do cry for 
six feet of costly burial ground. The Abbey indeed 
is chiefly reverenced as a covered graveyard. And as 
the space is necessarily limited, and when fifty coffins 
more have been deposited a transparency will display the 
legend, ‘ House Full! Free List Entirely Suspended !° 
a Royal Commission has been sitting to see if haply it 
may find a solution of the question. 

No building in the world has suffered so gross an 
outrage from the vanity of mankind as the Abbey, 
and the simple remedy for its congestion is surely 
to resolve—having first shovelled the white marble 
colossi in frock-coats into the nearest mason’s yard— 
that in future no statues shall be admitted, nor any 
corpse, however distinguished, therein received. So 
decisive a step, however, cannot be taken without de- 
liberation; and the Commission, which was appointed in 
April last, has had an important function to discharge. 
It has not yet drawn up its report, but a blue-book 
packed with evidence has already been published. 
Several noteworthy points are conclusively established. 
There is no room for doubting that the Abbey is 
overcrowded with dead men, and we have it on the 
irrefutable authority of Mr. Jeune that the Dean and 
Chapter may deal with monuments as they deem fit. 
But for the presence of an architect, the Commission 
is wisely constituted ; and we rely upon Sir Frederick 
Leighton to see that no violence is done upon the 
ancient fabric. To clear out the north transept (now 
a kind of Madame Tussaud’s in white marble), and 
to insure that trespassers will no more be tolerated, 
two schemes have been proposed. With Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre’s suggestion of a Campo Santo, which shall 
run between Abingdon Street and the College Gardens 
we are already familiar; and if there be a guarantee 
that the walls of the Abbey remain untouched, there 
seems no plausible objection. If honour may not be 
done the dead without outraging the sense of fitness 
of the living, a cloister in which the marble giants 
(eight feet six, every man-jack of them) may be ac- 
commodated deserves the support of all citizens. But 
the architects look coldly on a suggestion which offers 
no opportunity of tinkering, and Mr. Pearson is ready 
with an alternative. It is difficult to understand why 
his opinion was asked. True, he is the architect of the 
Abbey. But to consult an architect on a matter in- 
directly involving the destruction of an ancient building 
appears as wise as to ask a professional murderer his 
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opinion upon capital punishment. And Mr. Pearson, 
true to the interests of his profession, is by no means 
satisfied with the proposed Campo Santo. He is anxious, 
if you please, to build a new aisle on the north side of the 
nave. ‘lo this he would attach chapels for ‘ the display 
of monuments "—{is the Abbey a museum or a penny 
gaff?)—and he would open up ‘communications lead- 
ing to it from the west of the nave and from the north 
transept.. It is to be hoped that the enormity of 
this proposal will be publicly realised before the report 
of the Commission be drafted. If it were carried out 
it would entirely change the ground-plan of the Abbey. 
Doubtless Mr. Pearson would be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to get off some archeology. But is West- 
minster Abbey quite the best material for ardent re- 
storers to practise on? To us it appears nothing less 
than an infamy even to discuss a plan which involves, 
if not the destruction at least the structural altera- 
tion as well as the concealment of an outside wall. 
If the public looks coldly upon this method of enlarge- 
ment, Mr. Pearson is prepared to tack a piece on to 
Poets’ Corner or the Chapter House. This is a cul- 
mination of vandalism, and it is difficult to believe 
that even an architect could set down such proposi- 
tions in cold blood. If we hang an architect, as Lord 
Beaconsfield opined we must—(and to that it will 
come)—suppose we begin with Mr. Pearson ? 

And when you reflect on the trivial difficulty to 
be surmounted, the infamy stands out in yet more 
marked relief. The statues of the great statesmen 
of the nineteenth century are very large, it is true, 
but they might safely be permitted to travel by train. 
And if a fitting home cannot be found them nearer 
London, why should they not be packed off to Woking, 
which has already won a considerable reputation as a 
city of the dead? The names they bear would not be 
dishonoured in the removal. They were patriots in 
their lives, and they would be the first to recognise 
(for their effigies) the propriety of retirement. 





‘AS IN SEVENTY, OR —— ?’ 

FFVWENTY years ago it was discovered that England 

was the worst educated country in Europe. That 
discovery had a factitious seriousness, for the new era 
had just begun: we had made the plebs—oi woAX0i— 
our masters, and our masters had to be sufficiently in- 
structed in order that they might in some measure ap- 
prehend their part. Therefore we passed the Education 
Acts, whose design was to turn in due time the males 
of these islands into capable citizens : and that, not (as 
the Germans did) by sending all through the mill of 
State education but by providing an adequate nucleus 
of instruction for those children whose parents were 
poor or too careless to provide it themselves. That 
this was the genuine purpose of Mr. Forster's bill is 
evident from the anxiety not to interfere nor compete 
with the existing voluntary schools (national, British, 
Roman Catholic, or Jewish), and from Mr. Forster's 
belief, again and again expressed, that the rate would 
never grow beyond threepence in the pound. To the 
many all this is ancient history—as little recked of as 
the Druidical tradition ; for we have travelled far from 
the ideas and methods in vogue in 1870: how far is 
suggested by the two facts that there is a considerable 
body of people which clamours for State education all 





schools and in the village schools of the late Lord 
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round, and that the London School Board has just de- 
clared that its rate for next year will be elevenpence in 
the pound. 

The London School Board is pre-eminently notorious 
for jobbery and negligence, for extravagance and sen- 
timent; but there are few urban school boards but 
have of late years shown themselves touched with these 
defects of qualities. We have botched and bungled, 
we have blethered and bleated, and all to such excel- 
lent purpose that popular education, in spite of its pre- 
tensions and its costliness, is not a great deal better 
than it was twenty years ago: it is regarded by all as 
more or less of a failure. Matters, indeed, have reached 
such a pass that the Government has seen that some- 
thing must be done: the Government, we understand, 
intends to ‘ assist’ the rates in such a way that there 
shall be Free Education or something nearly akin to it. 
That, we submit, would be botching and bungling still 
further. We have arrived at the dividing of the ways, 
and there are now two clear issues : either to hark back 
to the position of 1870 and insist that the elementary 
education system shall be carried out with the simple and 
economical purpose of its founder, or unreservedly to 
accept the principle of State education and apply it 
with all our energy. 

The former plan of action is difficult—to many, in- 
deed, it seems impracticable, considering the growing 
socialistic tendency of politics, and the general disin- 
clination to be turned out of a rut. The return, 
however, may be made if it be done sensibly and con- 
sistently ; for there is an immense body of opinion in 
favour ‘of such a change among working-folk them- 
selves. The respectable workman and his wife, probably, 
do not at all remember for whom the board schools 
were first designed, but they know that the ‘kid- 
catchers’ of the boards compel to enter all the children 
of ne’er-do-weel parents, all the wastrels, gutter-snipes 
and mud-larks of the neighbourhood, and they do not 
like their children to sit down cheek by jow] with these. 
Such dislike arises less from any ‘pride of class, as 
some aver, than froma very wholesome anxiety—(by no 
means unfounded, as many instances might be quoted 
to show)—lest their children should catch some of the 
diseases of body and mind and manners which are born 
of the dirt and squalor of the slums. Indeed, in London 
and in the large provincial towns such is the reputation 
of the board schools that no steady and self-respecting 
workman will send his child to one if he can help it; 
if he did, he and his family would lose caste with their 
fellows. For that reason the more respectable sections 
of the democracy largely affect the voluntary schools 
—whether Church of England or other; for the work- 
man, notwithstanding what some of his self-appointed 
spokesmen say, cares little for the Tweedledums and 

Tweedledees of theology. This just and comparatively 
expensive preference of numbers of poor people must 
be taken into serious account in any reconstruction of 
our elementary education machinery which the Govern- 
ment may devise. For it is not merely sentimental : it 
is based on sound instincts of order and cleanliness 
which it is well that the State should do nothing to 
discourage. That all children should meet happily 
on the common ground of instruction is very pretty 
theory, and it worked fairly well in the old Scots parish 
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Tollemache ; but in the thronging cities and towns of 
England and Scotland, with the unfortunate spawn 
of ‘The Submerged Tenth’ surging around the more 
decent mass of the population, it will not work. 





‘OBJECT LESSONS.’ 


HE French have always passed for the politest— 
i.€., the most civilised—people in the universe ; 
while for many centuries the Irish have been known, as 
Mr. Froude has just reminded us, for a race of savages. 
Yet, to judge by certain ‘ object lessons’ at present in 
course of observation, it is doubtful which of the two 
is the more barbarous, and it is more than doubtful 
which of the two is in greater need of moral training 
and example. In Kilkenny, as we perceive, there is a 
revival of the fearless old fashions of Lorreguer and 
Handy Andy—with fighting priests, blackthorns, Irish 
epithets, Irish oratory, and the rest: so that the 
absence of the pistol strikes the pleased spectator 
with a sense of amazement, and the fact that Mr. Par- 
nell and Mr. Davitt have met at twelve paces (with 
Balfour’s minions looking on and pretending to dis- 
courage a breach of Her Majesty’s peace) is somehow 
the first item for which he looks in his morning paper. 
These are, of course, the people upon whom a certain 
number of worthy but deluded Britons are (or rather 
were) determined to confer the privilege of self-govern- 
ment ; and to the honest Tory, who knew better all 
along, and to whom the spectacle qué spectacle is 
rather distressing than not, the ‘object lesson’ (de- 
lightful phrase !) thus afforded is perhaps more pro- 
fitable, as it is certainly less astonishing, than it will 
prove inthe long-run to have been to his political op- 
posites, the sentimental persons to whom experiment is 
as experience, and in whose sight no man can wish his 
country ill and not be a heaven-born leader. To have 
Messrs. Parnell and Redmond of the one part and 
Messrs. Davitt, Healy, and Tanner of the other ex- 
changing the fiercest personalities; to have the repre- 
sentative anti-Coercionist going about with a crowbar, 
and his ex-associates, the men who loved him better 
than honour, better than truth, better than everything 
except expediency, not only doiag their best to break 
his fortunes and his head, but in their extreme anxiety 
to make the worst of him enlisting the name (and the 
under-garments) of an unfortunate woman in their ser- 
vice: to have all this in full swing, we say, is to know 
to one’s cost that Home Rule is a still greater and 
ranker impossibility than one had believed, and that 
Irish chivalry is as dead as Strongbow. 

As Strongbow, let us say, or the fair fame of France 
as the politest, or the most civilised, among the nations. 
For while in Ireland Mr. Parnell (his crowbar for the 
nonce laid by) is getting it over the eyes with a lime-bag, 
and Dr. Tanner and Mr. ‘ Tim” Healy are shaming the 
air with allusions to Mrs. O’Shea, Paris—the Paris, 
be it remembered, of Renan and Rodin, of Sarcey and 
the Comédie and ‘le dernier de Dumas fils,’ of Jules 
Lemaitre and Paul Bourget and Alphonse Daudet 
and the rest—is pulling caps (as to its women) and 
spending its substance (as to its men) for the privi- 
lege of seeing a vulgar scoundrel and his sometime 
woman tried for the murder—under circumstances of 
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exceptional ‘ interest,’ it is true—of an elderly catchpoll 
of irregular habits who was their common dupe. The 
court is small, but the fight for places is tremendous. 
Tickets are the fortune of the few; but, it is under- 
stood, the few—who may be supposed to be persons 
of influence—are not above turning an honest penny 
by the sale of their privilege, and in some cases a 
seat (which cost the seller nothing) has gone as high 
as £10. The accused are an atrocious couple: She 
bent on saving her neck at His expense, He resolved 
upon compelling Her to share his sentence, what- 
ever it may be. But ‘l'amour’ has passed that way ; 
the Gentleman was enamoured and the Lady was un- 
chaste ; and her hair is ‘seen to be auburn, and there 
are references—(in English print, these !)—to ‘her 
well-shaped waist’; and the attention of the opera- 
glasses in Court becomes so marked that the President 
has to interfere, and request their owners to behave a 
little less indecently, if they can. And Paris, ‘la Ville- 
lumiére, is on thorns to be of the party; and Paris, 
‘le nombril du monde, is resolved to see the last of this 
loose woman and her ‘fancy man’ at any cost and at 
any hazard. And on details of the dress and demean- 
our and the physical quality of these two wretches the 
engaging journalist will dine and sup and breakfast 
even to the end of the trial. Decidedly you prefer the 
Kilkenny Cats. At least they are fighting, and fighting 
hard. Whereas the polite and graceful Parisians are 
simply looking on at a duel between the law and a 
pair of criminals, in which the law must win and one 
or both of the others lose their heads. 

Decidedly, then, one must prefer the Irish with their 
blackthorns, their lime-bags, even their remarks about 
‘Kitty’; and by the very fact of preference one admits 
that with the most of mankind civilisation is nothing 
when it comes to be a question of the satisfaction of 
the innate Animal. It would seem that one of those 
‘dragons of the prime’ which are called natural in- 
stincts is the love of fighting, and that another is a 
delight in the spectacle of torture. Which is the more 
respectable we do not need to say. But as regards 
the latter it is worth noting that in our own day the 
‘crime d'amour’ has come to be of exceptional and 
shameful interest. It is but a few days since the 
woman Pearcy, convicted of a brace of murders so 
cruel and wicked that not even the wretched sentimen- 
talists who ‘ run’ a certain part of the evening and the 
monthly press could find aught to say in her favour, 
was subjected to much the same treatment in an Eng- 
lish court that Bompard and her accomplice are just 
now enduring in a French one. It is a serious reflec- 
tion upon the national character that this was so ; and 
it becomes doubly serious when it is contrasted with 
the extrusion from public life of some notorious adul- 
terers. It would seem that the manufacture of what is 
called public opinion is in the hands of a set of men 
to whom every male sinner is enviable and therefore 
abhorrent, while every female offender against the canon 
is—being a possibility, if only other things were ‘ in a 
concatenation according "—an object of lavish and dis- 
gusting sympathy. The man Tanner with his clamour 
about ‘Kitty’ and her petticoat is bad enough ; but 
he is fifty-fold more natural, and therefore fifty-fold 
more respectable, than the languishing, excited creatures 
that exalt the Seventh Commandment over all the rest 
of the Ten. 
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MODERN MEN. 
COQUELIN, 


M GOT told a Curious Impertinent the other day that 

* in the long-run brains were of more harm than 
good to an actor. This deliverance may have been in- 
tended by M. Got to encourage this common (or Conserva- 
toire) histrionic aspirant. Or it may have been, like 
Coleridge's metaphysics in the opinion of Lamb, only his 
fun. Or, again, it may have been a covert gibe at Coque- 
lin ainé. For behind that comic mask of his—restless, 
twinkling eyes peeping from under fleshy lids, flexible 
gash of a mouth, ‘trumpet’ nose, heavy muzzle: the 
traditional comic mask, the mask of David Garrick and 
John Liston, of Frances Abington and Marie Bancroft— 
Coquelin aéné has brains, And the brains have sometimes 
stuck the mask on the wrong dummies. For brains beget 
theory, and theory begets malpractice. One of Coquelin’s 
theories is that there is no such thing as a stage emploi: 
that an actor, if only he have the mind (doubtless in the 
double-edged sense of the familiar story about Words- 
worth), can play any part. And, accordingly, one of his 
malpractices has been to play heavy fathers like the elder 
Duval in /a Dame aux Camélias, sentimental young fiddle- 
makers like le Luthier de Crémone, elegant men-about- 
town like Gondinet’s Brichanteau. Now, the injunction 
against poking your nose into other people’s business has 
peculiar force when the business is stage-‘ business ’ and 
the nose is Coquelin’s nose; and he of all men should 
never have neglected the homely advice to follow that 
organ if you want to go straight. 

Yet his first attempts to follow it would appear, from 
some scraps of anecdotage collected by M. Francisque 
Sarcey, to have been only half-successful. ‘Oh, no; 
the boy is too ugly!’ said Augustine Brohan when 
Coquelin was a candidate for admission to the Conser- 
vatoire: ‘look at his trumpet nose!’ ‘And he uses 
it like a trumpet,’ added Auber unkindly. ‘The truth is 
that at that time he spoke through it. So the jury were 
for rejecting him. But Régnier, with an eye for that nose 
and for the mask in its background, took its owner into 
his own class, Regnier was a great actor, but he was a 
still greater professor. He found young Coquelin mis- 
taking, as beginners will mistake, exuberance in gesture 
for significance and turbulence for gaiety, and equipped 
with a voice too often betrayed by those inopportune 
squeaks which English clarinet players call ‘ goose.’ Dis- 
cerning here a Scapin in the rough, the teacher set his 
pupil to practising not the Scapins but the Gérontes. 
Three months’ penitential incarceration in the comic elder's 
sack qualified the youngster for administering Scapin’s 
coups de baton himself. He had learned to moderate his 
transports. He was already in a fair way of becoming 
the Coquelin that we know: the finest exponent this 
century has seen of the Mascarilles, the Scapins, and the 
rest of the brilliant and irresistible val/etaille of Moliére. 

But it was as a valet of Beaumarchais that he first took 
the town by storm: as Figaro—not the Figaro of le 
Barbier but the Figaro of /e Mariage, the Figaro of the 
monologue ; Alexander the Great, not Alexander the 
Coppersmith. It seems to have been a fashion just then 
at the Frangais to give a tragic twist to the comic charac- 
ters of the classic repertory. Old Provost had begun the 
game by making Arnolphe a serious and ‘sympathetic’ 
personage. Coquelin tried this process on Figaro by 
acidulating the soliloquy, giving it something of the 
fuliginous hues and, if you like, a note or two of the first 
rumblings of the proletarian volcano. It was Figaro- 
Danton and even Figaro-Schopenhauer—a trick, of course, 
but a trick that fairly caught all Paris. And now Coquelin 
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was allowed to follow his nose to its proper destination, 
the world of Moliére and Régnard, where the valets 
never cease from troubling and their masters are not 
at rest. He took all the joyous, intrepid, flamboyant, 
splendidly mendacious figures of classic buffoonery in 
turn—-Mascarille of les Précieuses and Il Etourdi, Scapin 
of les Fourberies, Crispin of le Légataire, and the rest of 
their rascally tribe—and made them his own. His comic 
valet is not, as Régnier’s was, a piece of subtle, delicate, 
filigree work, but a creation large, solid, robust. His 
Scapin is massive and concrete, like Mr. Wopsle’s Hamlet, 
and with better excuse. His Mascarille is a monument 
are perennius—in this connection to be construed more 
lasting than Mascarille’s own brass. These twain present 
you the epic of fantasy, the ridiculous raised to the sublime. 
He plays them, Mr. Henry James has said, as though 
Moliére were prompting him from the wing. His method 
here is the wholesale method, the method of laying it on 
with a trowel, the method of ‘large maps.’ He delivers 
his long speeches all in one breath, straight out from the 
chest, caring little for what the three Miss Poles used to 
call the Fine Shades but very much for the general im- 
pression, for the momentum and impact of the thing as a 
whole. There is, for instance, the long speech in /’ Elourdi, 
a speech of over two hundred lines, a good half of which 
are next to unintelligible. It used to be a tradition at 
the Comédie to deliver the thing in tempo rubato, dwell- 
ing with emphasis on one or two of the more animated 
passages and slurring over the rest. Coquelin takes the 
whole thing in one big rush, prestissimo, and, as one of 
his critics has put it, overwhelms his audience with an 
avalanche of Alexandrines. And while Coquelin has 
repeopled for us one ‘hemisphere of the great globe of 
Moliére,’ there are tracts in it which he may be said almost 
to have been the first to explore. Before his advent, who 
suspected that Monsieur Loyal, the catchpoll in Tartuffe, 
was anything more than a mere super? M. Sarcey re- 
collects—for the actor no longer condescends to charac- 
ters of that rank—that it became in Coquelin’s hand a 
distinct and original ‘ creation.’ Londoners have often 
had the opportunity of seeing for themselves what he 
makes of the single hint ‘ete.’ at the close of the im- 
promptu in des Précieuses. 

In the modern repertory there are two Coquelins, the 
old and the new ; and there are (the actor himself is not 
one of them) who say that the old is the better. The old is 
the successor of Régnier, whose parts the pupil has appro- 
priated by right of inheritance. Coquelin’s Destournelles, 
his Oscar, his Colombet, his Julien, have all been grate- 
fully received by the young generation; but the old 
fogeys have found the pupil lacking in the variety and 
delicacy of the master. Elisha must expect to have Elijah 
thrown at his head. In the new Coquelin you have the 
outcome of a revolt of the brain against the nose, of the 
mind against the mask. It is the old story. Liston 
pined to play Hamlet ; and the man whom Nature speci- 
ally created to play comic valets burns to figure as love- 
lorn musicians or as the personified sentimentalities of 
Octave Feuillet. He longs to conquer the heart of the 
Lowther Arcadian ingénue and to compel other tears than 
tears of laughter. True, he has proved himself able to 
do these things ; but others can do them as well or better. 
Worms is held to surpass him in his pet Chamillac. A 
second-rate actor followed him in the part of Brichanteau, 
and was not, we are told, inferior. Caprices like these 
serve to justify Got’s sarcasm about the danger of brains 
in an actor. The danger, jit seems, is not yet passed: 
Scapin has lately been casting a too roving eye on ‘ heavy 
leads.’ He essays to show us a new Tartuffe, a new Alceste. 
Again there are who say the old is the better. 
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The theatre has not sufficed him. Coquelin the 
comedian of the Rue Richelieu has another self in Coque- 
lin the reciter of the Faubourg, where he gives up to five- 
o'clock party what was meant for mankind. In this way 
he has introduced a few poets, and poetasters not a few, 
to the notice of the great—Banville, Alphonse Daudet, 
Bouchor, Paul Delair, Lenormand, and many quos numerare 
non oportet. There yet remains another Coquelin—Coyque- 
lin the critic, the literary polemist,:the apostle of the 
Diderotian paradox, the essayist who discusses histrionic 
theory with a pretty little style of his own. His enemies 
have hinted that it is not his own, but a ‘ ghost’s.’ But 
call on Coquelin at any time before rehearsal hour in the 
morning, and you shall find his desk littered with ‘ copy’ 
in his own microscopic handwriting. And if you be not 
very careful, he will read it to you. 





IN THE EDITOR'S ABSENCE. 
I. MR. W. E. HENLEY. 
‘ Bur I hope,’ Mr. Henley says, after we have shaken 


hands, ‘ that you do not mean to interview me.’ 

I laughingly explain that nothing could be further from 
my intention, and he then kindly shows me round his 
room, which he refers to frequently as his sanctum 
sanctorum. 

‘I only keep my favourite books here, my host re- 
marks, pointing to a handsomely bound copy of The 
Review of Reviews (Vol. 1.) which lies on his table beside 
The Epic of Hades and Mr. Smalley’s London Letters. 
‘Yes,’ Mr. Henley says frankly, in reply to my look of 
interrogation, ‘ 1am very fond of Morris—Lewis, of course, 
I mean. Indeed, I do not hesitate to say that I owe him 
a big debt of gratitude. It was reading his Epic that 
set me to the writing of verses myself. Even to this day 
I often feel a sudden desire to stop strangers in the street 
and ask them if they have read the Epic.’ 

‘ He is your favourite modern poet?’ 

‘Well, he used to be. I subsequently came under the 
influence of Browning. That is the shilling Browning 
beneath the portrait of Wilson Barrett as Claudian.’ 

‘Then I am to understand that you feel the fascination 
of Browning's style ?’ 

‘Undeniably Browning was a stylist. Still you must 
not form the impression that I lay much stress on style. 
After all it is mere ornament: the sugar figures on the 
cake, so to speak. I think there is far too much import- 
ance attached to style nowadays, and a corresponding 
want of attention to matter. Surely matter is the great 
thing. Give me a man with something to say, and I care 
little how he says it.’ 

‘Still it is fortunate, surely, when matter and style are 
alike excellent ?’ 

‘You refer to William Black? Ah, yes! I have no 
hesitation in calling Black a stylist. That is his new 
novel behind the portrait of Ellen Terry as Lady Mac- 
beth. A magnificent performance that, by the way.’ 

‘1 gather from these photographs that you are a great 
playgoer ?’ 

‘Yes ; in all theatrical matters I am an enthusiast. It 
is a great satisfaction to me to see that the actor is now 
admitted—nay, enticed—into the best society. Why not? 
Surely his profession is one of the noblest—if not, indeed, 
the noblest—to which a man of culture can devote him- 
self. And what strides the stage has made in recent 
years! I sometimes wish that the old dramatists would 
return to earth for a day, if only to be present at one of 
our first nights. In all directions the improvement is 
enormous. Our plays are more calculated to appeal to 
thinking man, our criticism is at once keen and honest, 
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our acting is acknowledged to put us on a level with the 
Comédie Francais ; and then the players are all respect- 
able. Believe me, sir, it is this respectability which has 
done so much to advance theatrical art. If I go to a 
‘theatre I want to know the private character of the per- 
formers before I can judge their acting ; and that is one 
reason why I am so partial to the New Journalism. My 
favourite journal interviews all the leading actors and 
actresses, and asks them if they are virtuous.’ 

‘Do you think that the other arts have grown in re- 
spectability also?’ 

‘Assuredly. One has only to stroll through a picture 
exhibition of to-day or to attend our Arts and Crafts 
meetings to be convinced of it. I do not hesitate to say 
that the sentiments of the artists of to-day do them the 
highest, the very highest, credit.’ 

‘I notice that the pictures on your walls are all modern.’ 

‘Yes; one tires of the old things. Here, for instance, 
are a wonderfully artistic little bit by Stacy Marks and 
an allegory by Leader. How deep Leader always is! Ah 
I am glad you like that Burne Jones. Most of these are 
gifts from the artists. They have reason to be grateful to 
me? Qh, no; I crack them up, but not from friendship : 
simply as a duty.’ 

‘Yet some good judges seem to think that the Old 
Masters are unapproachable.’ 

‘I admit that the Old Masters could put on their paint 
better, but in every other respect we are the Masters. 
Excuse me: don’t touch that clock or you will knock 
down the portraits of Mr. Irving and Mr. Terris. Did you 
see Terris in that Adelphi piece—Sims’s masterpiece ? 
You missed a treat. But I see you are more interested in 
the clock. Can you read the inscription? It was pre- 
sented me by the Shepherd’s Bush Y.M.C.A., of which I 
was secretary for several years. R. L. Stevenson was 
treasurer, and that was how we became friends. He got 
into disgrace through selling our funds for a skull and 
cross-bones. But surely I have told you enough ?’ 

‘There is only one other thing I should like to know. 
What does the “ W. E.” of your name stand for ?’ 

‘For William Ewart. Yes, I was called after him.’ 





CONCERNING A GRIMACE. 

i] AM unable to understand what possessed her that she 

puckered her face so wantonly. Ere that one act she 
had my sincerest homage, and but a sapient procrastina- 
tion detained me from an open betrayal at her feet. I 
held her to be adorable beyond the common lot of women, 
and would have gone out of my way to thrust this faith 
down another's throat, even while prohibiting him from a 
proprietary devotion. I admit that my intentions wan- 
dered, for a man has the liberty of his manhood, and is 
not bound to dethrone himself at a glance. Yet I con- 
sidered her, in all, so perfect an achievement as to consti- 
tute a universal challenge; and my satisfaction in her 
beamed in my tolerant regard of others less fortunate. 
She had the air of a mystery, for one thing; and it is but 
those we cannot plumb that draw us. For my philosophy 
I say that the measure of one’s affection is the pro- 
fundity of one’s ignorance. Then her talk had a certain 
sweetness incomparable to the accents of her inferior 
sisters. The toss of her head, though but a trick at the 
best, I had a fancy to see in my mistress ; ‘twas pretty 
and an exquisite irritation to my fellows whom I kept 
from her company. ‘ You shall learn,’ I would say to my- 
self, ‘to wriggle at my better fortune. This pretty 
creature with her tricks is for me.’ I desired their 
envy. There was that about her mouth, moreover, 
cultivated in me an outrageous appetite, which I doubt 











not I could have contained but alittle longer, had she not 
put me to shame by this one terrible performance of her 
features. For the moment I had relegated her to the 
company of some poor fool to whom her feminine chatter 
was wisdom, who lived upon the sight of her for weeks, 
and took it as an honour did I say she had spoken of him. 
There is in such a crude juvenility as of a younger time 
than ours, when men took the smiles of women for their 
laws. How impossible a philosophy in this wiser age, 
which has allotted each his proper place! But for the 
nonce I was content to watch his sudden despatch of 
colour, his foolish elation, his silly melting eyes, his plead- 
ing smile, his ardent concern to forestall her wishes, and 
all the idle exhibitions of his preposterous passion. She 
too pleased me, but in another way; he was for my 
amusement, she for my delectation. It gratified me to 
note how she bent him at will: now into smiles, anon into 
a decent appearance of solicitude, playing upon his ad- 
miration as a harper upon chords. At my table I desired 
she should so incense my guests, whilst kicking my heels 
I might chuckle at my triumph and their delusion. (It 
is odd how one’s humour lies so in a balance that another’s 
must fall if it rise.) She had moved from her seat and 
was passing me with this delirious oaf, when, on a sudden 
(1 presume at a remark of his), she twisted her face into 
a remarkable grimace. 

‘Twas not indeed that I hold a grimace beyond the 
severe limits of beauty; I have known some that were 
abiding treasures of contempt, astonishment, disdain, or 
indignation, the most artistical epitomes of these becoming 
emotions. But the beauty must needs be assured of her 
features, and reckon up the chances; such an one and 
such an one, but this or that Pah! to what end is her 
mirror? And yet, though! confess the inelegance should 
have been the measure of my distaste as a man of fashion, 
as a philosopher I had a deeper surprise and a deeper 
indignation. That face awry came upon me as a swift 
revelation, and through it I pried into all her interior 
follies. I had referred unto her certain qualities becoming 





to so excellent a face, and these I now found had been 
even more instant in my desire of her than her mere 
bodily attractions. But this one brief moment had given 
me a newer, truer insight. Heaven! that I had come so 
near loving such a woman! I cannot describe it to you 
—(my sword is more at your service than my pen)—but 
in that contortion dwelt a score of abject characters. It 
was a peephole into her soul, and I thank God for its 
opportunity. To have lived with such a grimace potential 
had been to have dwelt under an avalanche. I should 
have looked for it in fear day by day ; its coming would 
have been my terror; in the night beside her apparitions 
of it had haunted me like ghosts. Yet this were a small 
matter ; to the philosopher such an expectation would be 
as nothing beside the terrible evidence of her qualities 
thus manifest. I have no irreverence in my mind when I 
say that it had been purgatory to have housed with a 
woman of such flaws. That grimace opened a vista of her 
imperfections ; and though I cannot depict them, they 
glare upon me each moment I recall it. I saw her then 
to be of a humbler construction than I had thought. 
Alas! propound my feelings but weakly ; I shall despair 
to make you understand me. A dozen possible vulgarities 
lurked round her mouth; lapses innumerable gleamed in 
her eyes ; and for the shape of her face—it was past the 
semblance of loveliness. In that grimace her character 
was exhibited, and my own fatuity made public. 

The philosophy of this fortunate disillusionment is most 
manifest toan astute thinker, It is acommon error tosuppose 
that the object of the affection glorifies her own actions ; 

hat from the love flows a divine halo to encircle all the 
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properties of the beloved. It was so perhaps with the 
raw passions of our ancestors ; it may even be so with cer- 
tain backward types of our own day ; but true wisdom is 
certain of nothing. To be cajoled, indeed, by a pretty 
seeming were easy even for the wisest, but haply there 
will come atime when the unhappy man shall discover 
his folly. It is this knowledge should set us on edge to 
watch the phases ere it be too late. I am not of those 
who hold, as they barbarously phrase it, that ‘tis chiefly 
the animal we regard in woman. Affection upon such a 
basis were rightly unreasonable and fatuous. But to them 
that seek the soul within the precincts of beauty love wears 
another guise. And that soul (who shall deny?) is portrayed 
amply in the bodily phenomena ; from which the sage may 
gather how earnestly the tricks, gestures, and facial expres- 
sions of the sex must be regarded. In one look he shall 
see nothing but the modest habit of innocence, and if he 
go no further he will swear she be virtue incarnate. In 
another there will be pride, and a little pride is most com- 
mending to a man of fashion ; in yet another, humour—a 
gift of excellence upon a dull evening, when there is no 
news in the town ; again, timidity, which a man shall find 
tempting in a woman ; or once again, an affectation suffi- 
ciently engaging. But if these fascinations breathe through 
her frequent public expressions, can you say (without due 
care) that she hides not as many defects? A shrewish- 
ness, the love of gossip, a leaning unto spite, an affection 
for the vulgar, a ribald temper, a distressing apprecia- 
tion of the table, a pretentiousness, an indelicate desire of 
laughter: all these and more may be betrayed in looks, in 
I thank Heaven for 
my warning, and am constrained to feel some kind of pity 
for the frenzied tellow to whom my timely withdrawal has 
assigned her, and who now boasts himself (poor fool !) the 


gestures, in motions—in a grimace. 


happiest in my acquaintance. 


THE INVENTION OF DISEASE. 

N a certain official publication the Government of New 
South Wales has presented a vast amount of informa- 
tion about the greatest prize competition of modern times. 
A century hence, when Europe has swarmed the colony 
over and the rabbit tribe has once more been thinned to 
bearing point, no romance is likely to excite such interest 
as this plain tale of the fortunes expended, the proper- 
ties depreciated, and the ingenuity exercised, all on account 
of a wretched little rodent. To say that a reward of 
£25,000 was offered fora means of deliverance from him 
is to suggest that the resources of civilisation had been 
well nigh exhausted. But they had not, in fact, been ap- 
plied with much discrimination. A very slight acquaint- 
ance with the nature of man and beast would have saved 
the Government a great many thousands of pounds in sealp- 
money, The lazy trapper—(all rabbiters are lazy)—who 
a few years ago found himself in receipt of an income 
of fifty pounds a-week in place of one of half as many 
shillings was not such a fool as to kill the goose that laid 
such golden eggs. Having more or less depopulated one 
warren he moved away to another ; though any one who 
has had to do with Bunny has learned that this is the 
surest way of making him breed, and therewith of scatter- 
ing him over a wider area, inasmuch as the wariest invari- 
ably take flight from every well-trapped warren. Then 
the rabbiter differed from the Government in his views 
about vermin. He murdered hawk and cat and crow lest 
they should rob him of his sealps. And now the members 
of the Commission, the witnesses, the proprietors, all con- 
cerned in the debate, differ in much but agree in this, 
that compulsory trapping is ‘a curse to the country.’ 
Says the Report: ‘The State Treasury is depleted of 
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hundreds of thousands of pounds, and with what result ? 
The rabbits are as numerous as ever : the operations of the 
trappers simply drive them more and more widely over the 
country ; the landowners are disgusted at being forced to 
assist in a practice which they condemn ; and ne good what- 
ever is done except to the rabbiters themselves, who fatten 
on a pernicious system.’ Substitutes were almost as ineffec- 
tual. Of the various carnivora let loose—as ferrets, stoats, 
weasels, cats—only the first-named seem to have produced 
any appreciable result, and after a time even they have been 
found living not only in the same warren but in the same 
burrow in shameless alliance with the enemy. Strychnine 
and arsenic, the remaining weapons in the armoury of the 
destroyer, have indeed done yeoman service and made 
some millions of rodents bite the dust; but you cannot 
very well line all the Australian acres with poison and still 
go grazing sheep as formerly. 

Thus far the invocation of science and the offer of a 
reward of £25,000 have resulted in nothing more remark- 
able than a series of costly experiments, some not very 
edifying wrangling, and the retention of that sum in the 
Treasury of New South Wales. Hope rose high when 
M. Pasteur entered the lists, and it will be remembered 
that two years ago the great chemist was bombarded with 
railing and reproach for inhumanly proposing to devastate 
the rabbits by sending forth amongst them a plague of 
chicken cholera. The sequel savours of the bathetic. If 
you can imagine a suppliant to Zeus discovering that the 
god had gone impotent, you may conceive the feelings 
of them that found their incarnation of evil powerless to 
destroy. The land was not laid desolate for the reason that 
the pestilence would not destroy. M. Pasteur is known 
to be dissatisfied with the proceedings ; but to blame for 
that are his own representatives, who got on very badly 
with the Commissioners. After the experiments at Rodd 
Island, however, it seems to be satisfactorily proved that 
rabbits are unlikely to be exterminated by chicken cholera. 
The microbes sprinkled on cabbage-leaf or other food are 
fatal ; but the rabbits die of pure blood-poisoning and the 
infection spreads very little. Into an enclosure contain- 
ing fifty healthy rabbits fifteen others which had the 
disease were introduced at intervals in batches of five. 
When the latter died—which was speedily—their bodies 
were left to rot, yet only four of the others were in- 
fected. Experiment showed, too, that the virulence of the 
microbes was destroyed either by exposure to a heat of 
124° Fahr. or by the gradual process of drying in the open 
air. Under the circumstances we need not wonder that 
M. Pasteur was not allowed to carry off the prize. He 
has still the satisfaction, however, of being no worse 
than his neighbours. 

Other eminent men of science essayed to patent dis- 
eases. In addition to chicken cholera the most important 
were ‘the so-called Tintinallogy disease,’ bladder-worm 
and Sarcoptes cuniculi or rabbit-scab. The many in Great 
Britain that are interested in rabbit-farming will read the 
evidence bearing on these familiar afflictions with a re- 
spectful sympathy tempered by a selfish satisfaction. It 
goes to show that if you overcrowd rabbits disease will 
come of its own accord: that in close, damp weather the 
malady tends to spread; but that under favourable con- 
ditions unaided Nature cleanses her offspring. Epidemic 
ailments have been by no means uncommon in the Austra- 
lasian warrens ; but no one has yet discovered the secret 
of riding and driving them. Under healthy conditions they 
die out. Some five years ago the conies on the Ellenthorp 
estate in Tasmania were exterminated ; and later the 
disease attacked them in two districts of the same colony 
The 


attention of the Commissioners was mainly directed to 


sixty miles apart, and there also it cleared them out. 
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similar outbreaks that occurred at Tintinallogy, a station 
on the eastern bank of the Darling River, and at Wairapapa 
in the North Island of New Zealand. On the first of 
these, in September 1887, twenty-two men killed fifty- 
six thousand five hundred and ten head—a daily average 
for each of close upon a hundred. For that year, indeed, 
over £3000 was paid away in scalp-money. Since the 
middle of January 1888 nothing further has been paid. 
Tintinallogy (it may be useful to remark) includes about 
three hundred and eighty square miles of broken and 
variegated land, the pasturage of which is calculated nor- 
mally at the rate of about one sheep to seven acres. 
Unfortunately the facts of the case are not at all clear. 
That trapping was expensive and useless, that in a wet 
season the rabbits began to die of themselves till 95 
per cent. of them had departed this life, and that the 
appearance of the dead was not inconsistent with a theory 
of starvation—these are the only propositions clearly 
established. Dr. Butcher and Dr. Ellis, who claimed to 
have discovered the secret of the disease, and who pro- 
mised dissemination, were not successful in satisfying the 
Commission. It is but fair to state, however, that they 
complain they had to abandon their experiments owing to 
the stinginess of the Government. 

In the South Wairapapa district Mr. Coleman Phillips 
asserts himself the author of a method of cultivating 
bladder-worm. His process is charmingly simple. You feed 
your dog on rabbit for a twelvemonth till his condition 
and appearance are a disgrace to civilisation. Then with 
areca-nut you purge him of tape-worms, and you contrive 
that segments of worm with millions of eggs shall infect the 
grass which the rabbit grazes ; and as bladder-worm is the 
larva of tape-worm, the rest is easy. But (unfortunately 
for Mr. Phillips) Professor Thomas was able to show bad 
flaws in the argument. First, as the outbreak of bladder- 
worm was contemporaneous with an outburst of trapping 
and poisoning, loosing of vast armies of cats, ferrets, and 
other carnivora, and the appearance of several other para- 
sites (among them liver coccidia, a varmint that varies its 
diet with an occasional excursion inte humanity), it was 
hardly logical to assume the emancipation of Wairapapa 
was solely due to any one of these causes. And in fine 
weather it was discovered that a healthy rabbit could 
afford to despise the worm, and would fatten, breed, and 
flourish as in contempt of his tiny guest. The objection 
to rabbit-scab was nearly the same: viz., that it will not 
propagate itself in dry weather. Many mad proposals 
were made; as that rabbits should be destroyed by the 
introduction of such diseases as smallpox, syphilis, glanders, 
hydrophobia, tuberculosis,etc. More, we are promised an 
analysis in a second report of fourteen hundred ingenious 
suggestions. In the meantime Australia is no for’arder. 
The only counsel worth heeding is to fence with rabbit- 
proof netting, and then shoot, trap, ferret, and slay with 
all your might. Ifyou get the beasts within a limited area 
you can at least exterminate them there. 





THE WORSHIP OF THE SQUARE TOUCH. 
HE production of easel-pictures is reckoned so serious 
a pursuit in this country that when half-a-dozen 
students bring home a fresh ‘tip’ from a foreign studio 
they commonly believe that they have created a new 
school, and whisper mysteriously of a ‘movement.’ By 
this method they assure themselves of an audience. 
One painter might put into practice the theories he had 
learnt abroad and go unnoticed, but when a large band of 
confederates gives forth the news from a hundred canvases 
that its hopes and aims are similar, the attention of such 
as haunt picture galleries must perforce be arrested. The 
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Newlyn School has little to tell that is either interesting 
or original. An appreciation of dirty colour, a square 
touch—(how the poor phrase has been ridden to death 
since Wilkie’s application of it to Velasquez and Raeburn !) 
—a love of ragged edges, an unbroken habit (useful 
for purposes of identification) of arranging the painter’s 
name, inscribed in severe Roman capitals, parallel—either 
horizontally or vertically—to the frame of the picture : 
these are the characteristics which have conferred glory 
upon Messrs. Bramley, Stanhope Forbes, and the rest. 
The public, however, cares little for square touches or 
Roman capitals, and has not followed the fortunes of the 
Newlyn School for its technical qualities. It is charmed 
by what it believes to be a chronicle of village life : as who 
should say a kind of Miss Mitford in the flat. 

In truth, technique does not wholly engross the energies 
and aspirations of the Newlyn painters ; they are as anec- 
dotic as the great Mr. Faed himself, and with him they may 
appropriately enough be classed. They have studied the 
life of the fisher-folk from the outside, and have cultivated 
a sort of skin-deep realism, The realism is no more than 
skin-deep, and the observation is always held in check by 
a vigorous convention. With this we should be the last 
to quarrel, if only the convention were artistic. But if 
you belong to the Newlyn School, you must select such 
material as your medium is unfitted to deal withal, and 
handle it in a manner that may sometimes be conscientious 
but isalways tedious. It matters little whether the touch 
be square or not ; none but the pedant would dogmatise 
on such a point as that. But the squarest touch in the 
world is no atonement for awkwardness of composition 
and poverty of colour. In colour, we confess, considerable 
progress has been made. As the ‘school’ has increased 
in numbers it has outgrown its period of grime and grey- 
ness. But the composition is commonly as stiff as a 
Newlyn signature, and few there are who have absolved 
themselves from the literary interest. An auction sale 
in the country has its humours, and the sparkling Dagonet 
could, you are sure, extract some very pretty ‘ copy’ from 
it. But is it pictorial? Leave out of account the gnarled 
faces, on which the commonplace emotions are depicted, 
and the scene is stale and unprofitable. It suggests no new 
harmony of colour, no stately arrangement of line. ‘To 
render it truthfully and with conviction is a difficult exer- 
cise, and if material obstacles are overcome, something at 
least has been achieved. But if in the result no exquisite 
pattern is revealed, no decorative key of colour is struck, 
has not the labour been wasted, and has not the painter 
sacrificed his intelligence to a false ideal? In the exhi- 
bition now open the most of the pictures are British and 
dull. The technique has been learnt as a trick, and the 
exhibition produces the same effect upon our minds as 
would a library of books written in the dialect, say, of 
the late William Barnes or of The Sporting Times. Nor 
can you evade the conclusion that with the majority the 
anecdotic interest is supreme. For if these canvases do 
not claim notice on the grounds of pathos or humour, 
what in the world are we to look for in them? Some 
there are, as Messrs. Adrian Stokes and Tuke, whose con- 
nection with the ‘school’ is a local accident, and these 
have avoided the mannerisms of the masters. But the 
others owe their position to their numerical strength; and 
though Messrs. Bramley and Forbes are strong enough to 
have commanded recognition had they stood alone, their 
followers would scarce have emerged from obscurity had 
not a technical trick lain ready to their hand. 

The Newlyn School has had its opportunity. Had 
there been a spark of vitality in its method, by this an 
artist should have come out of it. Thirty industrious 
and conscientious men have spent years in testing the 
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possibilities of superficial realism and the square touch. 
And the result has been not alittle pathos and much anec- 
dote. In the position of the ‘school’ to-day there is an 
incontestable irony. It believes that it has done the 
work of a pioneer, whereas it is hopelessly reactionary and 
in love with the Pre-Raphaelite ideal. Nay, more than 
that : it is travelling on the high road towards Academical 
preferment, and it will be amazing if one of its number 
has not taken his seat among the sacred Forty within 
the next few months. 


THE HUNTINGS OF THE PARAS. 

OW you must know the Paras is the Philosopher's 
Stone, turning all it touches to pure gold. Earth 
has sought it for centuries, from the darkest times of the 
Egyptians down to to-day, when they are looking for it in 
China. No man knows what it is like. Some say that it 
is a little grey pebble, carved by Nature with the names 
and attributes of the Most High God: but these are 
Mohammedans. Others say that it is a ruby of surpassing 
blaze, in whose red heart if you look long enough you 
may see the face of the Elephant-headed Ganesh, the God 
of Good Luck: but these are Hindus. Others say that 
the Paras is the work of every man’s hands: but these 

are Christians who read books on self-help. 

All we are sure of is that the last time the Paras was 
seen on earth in the possession of a son of Adam fell in 
the days of Sikandar Julkarn—better known as Alexander 
the Great : he who wept over the smallness of the world 
and got drunk on the strength of it. When he invaded 
India it was to find the Paras, and not for any of the reasons 
given inthe books. Occasionally he would meet and defeat 
an army or sack a city, but that was purely a labour of love. 
At last news came to him that the Paras was in the hands 
of one of those naked gymnosophists at whom the Greeks 
marvelled. We call them faqguirs now, but they were 
gym nosophists then. 

‘ Of course,’ said Sikandar Julkarn, ‘the man who wants 
it least always gets it most. Hunt him!’ The whole Greek 
army hunted on the word, their wings seven miles ex- 
tended, and presently the Naked Gymnosophist sprang up 
from a clump of thorn and fled. He held in his hand the 
desire of Sikandar Julkarn and of all the round world, the 
Charm of Eternal Idleness, the Banisher of Want, and the 
sought-after by the gods: himself being able to despise it. 
The Greek horse pressed hard, but the Gymnosophist was 
in good condition and his treasure almost as light as vanity. 
For a day and a night he ran under sun and stars, as men 
used to run in the old days, and Sikandar Julkarn’s hosts 
raved behind him across the rich ground of Upper India, 
till they all came to Sirhind, which is near to a town now 
called Umballa. There the Gymnosophist felt that he 
could run no more, and so hurled the Paras into the waters 
of a lake near Miran-ka-Dera ; and the great armies saw 
the splash of it. Sikandar Julkarn halted and ordered 
two of those wise beasts the elephants to search for the 
lost Paras. He knew that their wisdom was beyond the 
wisdom of men. They touched their foreheads with 
their trunks and surged into the water. After many days’ 
seeking they returned to the bank, and it was seen that 
the iron fetter on the leg of one elephant had been turned 
into pure gold: proof that he had touched the Paras. 
But that golden fetter was the only reward Sikandar 
Julkarn ever gained from his waiting, though he planted 
a grove of mangoes to shade him while he watched the 
search, and he pitched his tent at Miran-ka-Dera till those 
trees fruited—twelve long years—raking and sifting and 
digging. 

Then he grew angry and said, ‘ If not I, then no other,’ 
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and filled the lake up and made a fresh tank in doing it ; 
and that tank is at Miran-ka-Dera to this day to witness. 
the truth of the tale. The Paras is somewhere buried 
under the earth, and there are no gymnosophists to dis- 
inter it. 

But they tell another tale of a man who went hunting 
for it in after years, and found a very efficient substitute. 
This was in the days when Runjeet Singh was Maharaja 
of the Punjab and dealt justice every day in open court. 
An old, old Sikh from the out-villages came to Lahore 
city and wished to see the King. 

‘Well, there he is in court,’ said the people. 
world may see him.’ 

‘Ah! but I want to go quite close to him,’ said the 
Sikh. 

‘Go along then,’ said the people ; ‘ who hinders ?’ 

‘Wah, wah! but this is fine,’ said the old Sikh, purring 
and peering and whispering among the chamberlains 
within earshot of the King. ‘ Yet one thing I want to do 
of my respect, that I may say I have served the person 
of my master, and be honoured in my village at home 
I would serve him according to our country custom, even 
as though he came as a guest to the travellers’ rest-house, 
where it would be my privilege to wait on him. I would 
fain shampoo him.’ 

The very quick-eared Maharaja heard the wish, and, 
being wearied of the administration of justice, said : 

‘What’s that? Does the old man want to shampoo 
me? Is he a Sikh of good kin? Truly he may, for I am 
tired of sitting still so long.’ 

They passed the old man up to the great throne of the 
Punjab, and Runjeet Singh yawned and lay at length, 
and the Sikh began to knead and rub and squeeze and 
crack the King’s finger-joints in a really good shampoo— 
which is quite different from the gentle friction of a half- 
crown Turkish bath. Presently the King felt the sharp 
edge of the karra—the iron bangle that all Sikhs wear on 
their wrists—scraping his skin. 

‘Gently there, brother, said the King, and the Sikh 
kept on rubbing. The iron hurt more and more, till at 
last the one-eyed old lion reared up roaring and angry 
between the hands of the shampooer. ‘If you design to- 
compass my death by scraping the flesh off my bones, said 
he, ‘ you are not doing your work quickly enough to escape 
my attention. If that is the way you shampoo in your 
own village, it were better for you not to return there 
witha pair of hands.’ 

‘Protector of the Poor!’ said the old Sikh—and he 
smiled the carneying, blarneying smile of the Oriental 
that few can resist—‘ Heaven-born! forgive me ; but my 
country-side believe that your Highness is a Paras, turning 
I am a poor man, who 


‘ All the 


all that touches you into gold. 
hoped that his iron bangle might be transmuted.’ 

The King smiled a grim smile, for he knew that all he 
touched turned to gold, but all that touched him was 
usually broken into pieces. 

‘ That is a good belief to hold about a king,’ said he. 
‘I will be your Paras. Ohé! Bring this man a bangle, a 
quoit, a necklace, an axe, and a small knife, all the iron 
gear of obligation that a good Sikh wears, made in pure 
gold, and fill his belly besides, and put a coat on his back, 
that he may return to his village with honour, having 
shampooed Maharaja Runjeet Singh—who is a Paras.’ 

And everything was done as the King ordered. 





UNDER WHICH KING? 
T is only a few weeks ago since Mr. Gladstone was. 


declaiming in Mid-Lothian. His followers were in 
the _ihest spirits. The result of the bye-election a 
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Eccles inflamed them to positive enthusiasm. The winter 
session was to be one of combat. The Government were 
to be impeded in their work. A dissolution was to be 
forced, and the place that now knows Ministers was to 
know them no more. It was a pleasant prospect for the 
Opposition, and they enjoyed it. The winter of their 
discontent, however, has not been turned to glorious 
summer. Their brows have not been bound with vic- 
torious wreaths, nor have their dreadful marches turned 
to delightful measures. The very opposite of all this 
has occurred. The winter session, which nobody ex- 
pected to see closed before Christmas Eve, is already 
over. The Government programme has been successfully 
carried through; indeed, they have been revelling in 
majorities varying from one hundred to two hundred. The 
Land Purchase Bil] and the Tithes Bill have been taken 
up to the committee stage. A bill for the supply of seed 
potatoes, another for the furtherance of Mr. Balfour's 
railway projects in Ireland, as well as an estimate for the 
relief of the distress in the West, have all been carried. 
The unexpected happens, and members of Parliament 
separated for the Recess with this truth firmly fixed in 
their minds. 

It was all due to Mr. Parnell! This is the Gladstonian 
explanation of the situation. Yes; and how are they to 
get rid of Mr. Parnell? Less than five years ago they 
threw over every Liberal principle to purchase an alli- 
ance with the Irish parliamentary party. Bit by bit they 
have been dragged by the force of circumstances along 
a devious pathway. They have been silent when murder 
and outrage stalked through the land. They have in- 
vented plausible sophistries to defend palpable theft and 
robbery. They have been silent when silence was not 
golden. And now, having stood by whilst the Decalogue 
was being taken to pieces in Ireland, they raise an un- 
paralleled uproar in defence of the sacredness of the 
Seventh Commandment. Mr. Parnell, however, does not 
see his offence in the same light. He despises them. 
They fear him. And the real question is, who will come 
uppermost in the fight now only beginning? Up 
to the present the Irish laundry-work has all been 
done at Westminster. It has now been transferred 
to the soil of Ireland itself. Indeed, the battle can be 
fought out nowhere else. Let us see what Mr. Parnell 
has to contend against. First of all he has the whole 
influence of the Roman Catholic hierarchy against him. 
Then, he has to fight against leaders such as Davitt, 
Dillon, O’Brien. Sexton, and Healy. Mrs. O’Shea, too, is 
a heavy burden to carry. And the breach of confidence 
involved in the publication of the famous manifesto is 
serious. This, then, is what Mr. Parnell has to fight. 
What has he in his favour? He has a third of the Irish 
parliamentary party who will stick to him through good 
report and ill. He is President of the Irish National 
League, the central branch of which, controlling the whole 
country, stands solid behind him. The two great metro- 
politan papers on the Nationalist side espouse his cause. 
He owns most of the shares of United Ireland, and has 
already compelled that unscrupulous print to do him ser- 
vice. The corporations and public bodies in Nationalist 
Ireland, where they have spoken at all, have also pronounced 
in his favour. But there is more than all this. He carries 
the key of the cash-box : the war-chest is in his posses- 
sion. ‘This of itself is a potent influence. And the ex- 


tremists in America, backing him as they are, will take 
care that the supplies are kept up. Those who rely upon 
Davitt, Dillon, and O’Brien will do well to bear in mind 
that Davitt has ceased to live in Ireland, and that he is 
fiercely at issue with the Irish farmers on the land ques- 
tion. Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien have also a six months’ 
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engagement at Clonmel which will seriously embarrass 
any efforts they might make. And as for Mr. Healy—— ! 
Well, few people ever thought they would live to hear of 
Tim being burnt in effigy in the Phoenix Park, his house 
wrecked, and himself assaulted on the streets and de- 
nounced as a place-hunter. This is the situation. The 
Irish peasant will simply shrug his shoulders at Mrs. 
O’Shea. He knows nothing, and cares as little, about 
breaches of confidence with Mr. Gladstone. He has been 
taught to flout the Pope, and knows how little harm 
comes of it. And he has gauged to a nicety how far the 
Church is prepared to go in resisting anything he strongly 
desires. 

This being so, Mr. Parnell enters upon the fight with, as 
I conceive, the most encouraging prospects. Very few 
people in Nationalist Ireland care about what Mr. Price 
Hughes and Mr. W. T. Stead think to be the gravamen of 
his offence. (By the way, the character-sketch of Mr. Par- 
nell in a recent number of The Review of Reviews, in which 
the hon. member for Cork was made to appear as only a 
little lower than the angels, is pleasant reading beside the 
latest effort of the editor, entitled ‘The Discrowned King 
of Ireland.’) Ifthe Irish people had really cared for the 
offence against morals of which Mr. Parnell has been 
guilty, they knew as much on the night when they met 
in the Leinster Hall in Dublin, and publicly divorced 
morals from politics, as they do to-day. The same thing 
is true of the parliamentary party. They knew all that 
Mr. Parnell was guilty of on the day upon which Par- 
liament opened, when they received him with a storm 
of cheers, and acclaimed him king. No, it is not their 
moral sense which has revolted. Their hand has been 
forced by their political necessities. This was conclu- 
sively proved by Mr. Healy in one of his many speeches 
upstairs in Committee Room No. 15, when he declared 
that if Mr. Parnell retired now, his (Healy’s) voice would 
be the first to recall him as leader of the Irish race when 
these troubles were over. 

This being proved to the hilt, Mr. Parnell is entitled to 
ask that, not caring for the moral offence, the Irish people 
should judge of the issue between himself and Mr. Glad- 
stone. According to Mr. Parnell the member for Mid- 
Lothian is a political fraud. He talks of Home Rule 
when he means a glorified form of local government. 
What is an Irish Parliament to do if it is not to settle 
the land question, control the police, and appoint the 
judges? Mr. Balfour will have all the railways built 
before they get a chance at work of this kind. But 
Mr. Parnell] will say to the American Fenians—and he is 
entitled to say it—that it was not for Home Rule 
of this kind they subscribed their dollars, organised 
dynamite enterprises, and floated Skirmishing Funds. He 
will say to the Irish tenant: ‘ Mr. Gladstone has no 
land policy. He will not settle the question in the Im- 
peria] Parliament, and he proposes to prevent the Irish 
Parliament dealing with it.’ In both cases the appeal goes 
straight home, and it will tell. And, whilst appealing to 
their interests, he is under no necessity to forget their 
prejudices. Nor is he likely to do so, Mr. Healy and 
Mr. Sexton and the rest of the dissentients will be, and 
are being, held forward as a Gladstonian tail. The days 
of the ‘Sadleir-Keogh’ gang will be recalled, and the 
glories of an Irish party independent of English con- 
sideration will be skilfully painted. I have little doubt 
as to the ultimate result of this struggle. The issue is 
now raised in concrete form at Kilkenny. Sir John 
Pope Hennessy has been peculiarly unfortunate. This 
Carlton Club Home Ruler has been angling for a seat for 
some time back: his chance has come at last. But he 
may well curse his luck; for he is the first public man 
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who has been called upon to make the choice between 
Parnell and Gladstone. The issue is clearly knit, and the 
result, although not decisive, will be awaited with the 
keenest interest. For Mr. Parnell North Kilkenny is not 
the best ground upon which to set down his foot. But, 
with his personal influence in favour of Mr. Scully, his 
opponents will have a hard fight to land their man. 

Whatever happens, nothing but good—so far as the 
Unionist cause is concerned—can come out of this severe 
domestic affliction of the Separatist party. They have 
long seen the Promised Land in front of them. They have 
imagined they were steadily marching to it. Whether Mr. 
Parnell is or is not to view it only from the top of Pisgah 
is the question now interesting them. He has probably 
secured for the Front Opposition Bench and the entire 
Gladstonian party—not the possession of a land flowing 
with milk and honey but—a trackless desert where no 
green thing grows upon which they can feed. They are 
being taught a much-needed lesson: that ‘pride goeth 
before destruction and a haughty spirit before a fall.’ 

T. W. Russet. 








SILVER IN THE CITY. 

ree and not gold has counted for most in the City 
' this week. The ebb and flow of bullion at the Bank 
of England is what usually attracts the attention of all 
business men when the precious metals form, as they so 
often do, the determining factors both in the financial 
and commercial world. But the ‘white’ metal, as French 
financiers love to term silver, has just recently proved 
by far the more interesting. This, we need scarce say, is 
wholly due to the position of the currency question across 
the Atlantic, where it forms one of a trinity that almost 
wholly engross attention outside of politics—the other 
members being, of course, the tariff and the fighting 
amongst the railways west of Chicago. The tariff is 
constantly being changed: sometimes in a most vital 
manner, and the results to commerce are naturally most 
prejudicial, The currency, too, is always being tinkered, 
and this has by far the worst effect upon the material con- 
dition of the United States; for it is impossible to go on 
incessantly altering the standard of value—your yard-stick, 
in short—without dislocating trade. Yet this is what the 
Yankees have been doing since monetary history first 
began in the States, and as a result they have now a 
‘fine confused’ currency that is fortunately without its 
parallel on the face of the earth. There is a gold currency, 
and the silver dollar—‘ the dollar of the fathers, as the 
silver idiots lovingly term it—in still greater profusion. 
Then we have both gold and silver certificates, also 
two forms of notes—viz., those issued by the Govern- 
ment and the notes of the national banks. Finally it is 
proposed to make ‘ confusion worse confounded’ by issu- 
ing small Government bonds bearing 2 per cent. interest, 
which may also serve as legal tender. The United States, 
in fact, are in this respect much as the lamented Brigham 
Young was in regard to matrimony: both made a mis- 
take at the beginning, and have gone on ‘ sampling’ ever 
since. 

The end, however, of the currency muddle in the 
United States is not yet. At present silver is not on an 
equality with gold, for there is no free coinage of that 
metal ; but a fixed quantity (4,500,000 oz. per month 
under the new law) is bought every month and converted 
into dollars. So far the operation of the new law which 
Congress passed a few months ago has not had at all the 
desired effect, for although double the amount is purchased 
monthly, the price of the metal has not improved to a 
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proportionate extent, nor has the market gained in sta- 
bility. So far from the latter being the case, silver as a 
matter of fact has become a favourite gamble in New York, 
equal to oil certificates or ‘hog products, if not even to 
railway shares. Moreover, money has not become easier 
in consequence of the additions made to the currency, 
which the inflational fanatics wish to see vastly increased, 
so that it equals some fancy amount ‘per capita. The 
silver party are of course disappointed, and all round the 
Republicans are conscious their currency legislation, like 
the M‘Kinley Tariff Bill, has failed lamentably. They 
now propose to mend affairs by buying at once all the 
silver in the market, so that speculation in the metal may 
be killed out, and then probably by so far expanding the 
monthly purchases that all supplies would be absorbed as 
they came forward. In some quarters, too, there is a 
strong disposition to regard the entirely free coinage of 
silver as not only advisable but necessary. At present it 
is of course impossible to say which policy will be pur- 
sued, but that the United States will show an increased 
preference for silver seems certain, and this may easily 


lead before long to bimetallism. The prospects, therefore,. 


are in favour of an advance in silver, and it is because this 
is the case that all securities whose value depends either 
directly or indirectly upon the metal have attracted so much 
attention this week. India Rupee Paper, which yields 4 
per cent. to an investor as against only 3} per cent. re- 
turned by the sterling stocks, has run up sharply ; while 
such issues as Mexican Government and Railway securi- 
ties have been especially en évidence. All of these are 
worth attention with the prospects of silver so much in 
favour of a higher range of prices during the next few 
years. American Railway shares have also been influenced 
to some extent by the ‘ white metal’: not, of course, be- 
cause it directly affects the value but because anything 
like the free coinage of silver would mean currency infla- 
tion, and that in turn would mean higher prices generally. 
The currency policy of the United States requires, there- 
fore, to be closely watched, for a decided upward or down- 
ward movement in the number of important securities 
influenced by silver will very frequently set the tone of all 
the Stock Exchange markets. 


PICCADILLY. 


4 PRING winds that blow 
As over leagues of myrtle-blooms and may ; 
Bevies of spring clouds trooping slow, 
Like matrons heavy-bosomed and aglow 
With all the placid pride of increase—Say, 
What makes this insolent and comely stream 
Of appetence, this freshet of desire, 
(Milk from the wild breasts of the wilful Day !) 
Down Piccadilly dance and murmur and gleam 
In genial wave on wave and gyre on gyre ? 
Why does that nymph unparalleled splash and churn 
TheJwealth of her enchanted urn 
Till, over-billowing all between 
Her cheerful margents grey and living green, 
It floats and wanders, glittering and fleeing, 
An estuary of the joy of being ? 
Why should the buxom leafage of the Park 
Touch to an ecstasy the act of seeing ?— 
As if my paramour, my bride of brides, 
Lingering and flushed, mysteriously lingers and abides 
In some dim, eyeproof angle of odorous ar k, 
Some smiling nook of green-and-golden shade, 
In the divine conviction robed and crowned 
The globe fulfils his immemorial round 
But as the marrying-place of all things made 


There is no man, this deifying day, 
But feels the primal blessing in his blood. 
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The sacred impulse of the May 

Brightening like sex made sunshine through her veins, 
There is no woman but disdains 

To vail the ensigns of her womanhood. 

None but, rejoicing, flaunts them as she goes, 
Bounteous in looks of her delicious best, 

On her inviolable quest : 

These with their hopes, with their sweet secrets those, 
But all desirable and frankly fair, 

As each were keeping some most prosperous tryst, 
And in the knowledge went imparadised. 

For look, a magical influence everywhere, 

Look how the liberal and transfiguring air 
Washes this inn of memorable meetings, 

‘This centre of ravishments and gracious greetings, 
Till through its jocund loveliness of length 

A tidal-race of lust from shore to shore, 

A brimming reach of beauty met with strength, 

It shines and sounds like some miraculous dream, 
Some vision multitudinous and agleam, 

Of happiness as it shall be evermore. 


Praise God for giving 

Through this His messenger among the days 
His word the life He gave is thrice-worth living ! 
For Pan, the bountiful, imperious Pan— 

Not dead, not dead, as dreamers feigned, 

But the lush genius of a million Mays 
Renewing his beneficent endeavour !— 

Still reigns and triumphs, as he hath triumphed and reigned 
Since in the dim blue dawn of time 

The universal ebb-and-flow began. 

To sound his ancient music, and prevails 

By the persuasion of his mighty rhyme 

Here in this radiant and immortal street 
Lavishly and omnipotently as ever 

In the open hills, the undissembling dales, 

The laughing-places of the uvenile earth. 

For lo ! the wills of man and woman meet, 
Meet and are moved, each unto each endeared 
As once in Eden’s prodigal bowers befell, 

To share his shameless, elemental mirth 

In one great act of faith, while deep and strong, 
Incomparably nerve and cheered, 

The enormous heart of London joys to beat 

To the rhythms of his rough, majestic song : 
The lewd, perennial, overmastering spell 

That keeps the rolling universe ensphered 

And life and all for which life lives to long 
Wanton and wondrous and for ever well. 


W. E. Hen ey. 


REVIEWS. 
POPULAR POLITICS. 


Civil Government in the United States. Wy JOHN FISKE. 
London: Macmillan. 

We know (for Professor Bryce has said it) that our friends 
in America have a practical aptitude for politics, a clearness of 
vision, and a capacity for self-control, such as have never been 
equalled by any other nation. It is none too easy—for the ordi- 
nary person—to be enthusiastic about talents which, however 
remarkable, are much too often exercised at our expense : but 
at all events if the citizen of the United States does not know 
his political duties it is not for want of books, and very good 
books, to teach him. The new historical school which is growing 
up at the American universities is doing important work. If it 
had done no more than collect the materials for (say) two or 
three of the political treatises which have been written since 
1888, it would still have deserved well of its country. Mr. 
Fiske speaks highly of The American Commonwealth. - It is 
by far the ablest and most thorough, he says, of all the books 
yet written on the Government of the United States, and ‘no 
American citizen’s education is complete until he has read 
the whole of it carefully.’ Within the particular field that he 
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has chosen, the eulogist’s own work will bear comparison with 
Mr. Bryce’s or any other. It is true he had the advantage of 
writing last. 

The key to American history lies in the growth of the town- 
ships of New England. It is only some thirty years since Mr. 
Hosea Biglow was able to say of his countrymen that they 
were far more like than John Bull himself to the Englishmen 
of two centuries before. They had lost somewhat in solidity, 
had become fluent and adaptable ; but more of the original 
groundwork of character remained. They felt more at home 
with Fulke Greville, Herbert of Cherbury, Quarles, George 
Herbert, and Browne than with their modern English cousins. 
They were ‘nearer than John, by at least a hundred years, to 
Naseby, Marston Moor, Worcester, and the time when, if ever, 
there were true Englishmen.’ It was a hard-faced, atrabilious 
race, instinct with Norse enthusiasm and stiff from long wrest- 
ling with the Lord in prayer, which sailed from the eastern 
counties and from Plymouth, and taught Satan to dread the 
new Puritan hug. They carried with them the forms of an in- 
stitution which had come near to perishing in England, but it 
at once revived into the fullest vigour under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of their new home. The Old English maré or tun, 
with its reeve, beadle, and ‘tithing-man’ or petty constable, 
and with its town-meeting, had been changed after the Con- 
quest into the manor. The ancient town-meeting survived in 
one way and another—in the court /eet and the court baron; but 
self-government was chiefly preserved by the institution of the 
parish, which was generally conterminous with the township, or 
with a group of two or three townships. Now the parish retained 
the right of taxing itself in open vestry-meeting for church pur- 
poses, and of electing its own officers. Besides churchwardens, 
there were the constable, the parish and vestry clerks, the 
beadle, the ‘ waywardens’ or surveyors of highways, the ‘ hay- 
wards’ or fence-viewers, the ‘common-drivers,’ and the col- 
lectors of taxes. The Puritans who had settled in New Eng- 
land had grown up under such parish government, and they 
were used to hearing the parish called, on some occasions and 
for some purposes, a township. ‘If we remember now,’ says 
Mr. Fiske, ‘ that the earliest New England towns were founded 
by church congregations, led by their pastors, we can see how 
town government in New England originated. It was simply 
the English parish government brought into a new country and 
adapted to a new situation. Part of this new situation con- 
sisted in the fact that the lords of the manor were left behind. 
There was no longer any occasion to distinguish between the 
township as a manor and the township as a parish ; and so, 
as the three names had all lived on together side by side in 
England, it was now the oldest and most generally descrip- 
tive name that survived.’ The vestry-clerk became the New 
England town-clerk ; the tithing-men were again instituted, to 
keep order in church, ‘to arrest tipplers, loafers, and Sabbath- 
breakers’; and the town-meeting began again to make ‘by-laws’ 
—by being an Old Norse word meaning ‘town.’ There was 
in almost every essential particular a revival of the ancient 
village community; for the township was essentialy rural 
and not urban. It is said that in some parts of New Eng- 
land the very éa/ks or grass-banks which made the triple 
division of the land of the community can be seen to this day ; 
and each group of farms, generally in a block of about five 
square miles, together with the school-house and meeting-house 
and block-house in the centre, had its stretch of town pasture 
or common land. The Teutonic traditions were followed with 
remarkable faithfulness. The primary assembly flourished in 
its natural soil; and in the robust and narrow localism of 
these seventeenth century towns are rested the ‘dark foun- 
dations’ of the structure of self-government in the United 
States. 

In Virginia the system was altogether different. In the first 
place there were no towns. The gentry of the Old Dominion 
dwelt on their great lands after a fashion almost patriarchal. 
The country is intersected to aremarkable degree by navigable 
rivers. ‘From their banks,’ says Thackeray in Zhe Virginians, 
‘the passage home was clear.’ The ships of the planters ‘ took 
the tobacco off their private wharves on the banks of the Poto- 
mac or the James River, and carried it to London or Bristol— 
bringing back English goods and articles of home manufacture 
in return for the only produce which the Virginians chose to 
cultivate.’ Under such circumstances the township could never 
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be expected to grow. The English parish was reproduced 
without a change of name. but the vestry was never a primary 
assembly, and it soon became a close corporation. The poli- 
tical life of Virginia was built up out of the counties, and on 
a basis of simple representative government. The people had 
far less training in the management of their own affairs, but the 
system was not without its compensations. The Southern plan, 
concentrating the administration of local affairs in the hands of 
a few county families, was eminently favourable for developing 
skilful and vigorous leadership. And while in the history of 
Massachusetts during the Revolution we are impressed with 
the remarkable genius for self-government displayed by the 
people, Virginia, on the other hand, then as during the Civil 
War, proved herself a fertile mother of men born to command. 
In the middle States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New 
York a compromise between the township and the county 
systems was arrived at; and as population in its westward 
movement kept mainly along the parallels of latitude, three 
zones were established right across the country, each with its 
different plan of local government. But the township system 
has showed itself intensely vigorous: and it will prevail. The 
southern half of the State of Illinois, for instance, was settled 
by pioneers from Kentucky and Tennessee, and for long the 
Virginian or representative system flourished there. But to-day 
more than four-fifths of Illinois is composed of townships on the 
Massachusetts model, governed by select men, and instinct 
with New England life and New England principles. The fact 
is that an addictedness to certain institutions is inherent in the 
Teutonic, or perhaps rather in the Anglo-Saxon, blood. The 
spontaneity with which they arise is forcibly expressed by ‘the 
great Tory historian,’ Hutchinson, who tells us that in the year 
1619 a house of burgesses droke out in Virginia—rather as if 
they had been mumps or original sin. 

Starting in this way from the smallest political units, Mr. 
Fiske deals with the cities, with the State constitutions, and 
with the federal government. His book is intended in the 
first place for educational purposes and for his own country- 
men; whom he feels it necessary, by the way, to inform that 
a lord of the manor has no claim, as such, to a seat in the 
House of Peers. But at the same time the Englishman, or at 
all events the Englishman who knows something already of 
America, will find no better book to help him to an acquaint- 
ance with a country which after all is worth understanding, and 
which yet we none of us understand. Like most others which 
have come out of late years, the treatise is founded very largely 
upon the ‘Johns Hopkins University Studies’ and upon the 
writings of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt and the Hon. Seth Low: 
a fact which explains the numerous coincidences which are to 
be noticed—some of them coincidences even of phrase—with 
Mr. Bryce’s book. But Mr. Fiske deals in a different manner 
with a much more limited subject and on a distinct system of 
his own. The book will help to produce good citizens in 
America, where they are wanted : and it will find appreciative 
readers over here. A history of our English institutions as 
sound, as interesting, as well-constructed, and as short, would 
be of the greatest possible service. 


NELSON. 


The Public and Private Life of Horatio Viscount Nelson. By 
G. LATHOM BROWNE. London: Unwin, 


Nelson is already something more of a myth than almost any 
other soldier or sailor who has fought for Britain. He has 
passed into the national life, he has been absorbed by the 
national organism, he has become the type of the hero, and his 
personality has faded from men’s eyes in proportion as his 
position among the demi-gods has become more secure. The 
Duke himself has not, and never will have, quite the same place 
as the Admiral : he is the one exemplar to the youth of Britain, 
and a better it were hard to find. This position he owes, it 
must be admitted, partly to the fact that he did not survive 
Trafalgar. The dramatic splendour of his end appeals at once 
to the thickest imagination. Then, he invented one or two 
excellent copy-book headings —(as ‘England expects,’ and 
‘Victory, or Westminster Abbey’)—which have become dear 
to the Philistine, for whom they are charming sentiments, and 
not (as they were to their author) the spontaneous and un- 
affected expression of a manly soul. Rightly, however, to 
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appreciate the origins of the Nelson cult—a cult of which the 
hero is more than worthy, and which is creditable to the nation— 
Nelson’s position in the end of the century must be understood. 
To him alone did Britain look for protection from Bonaparte, 
and Aboukir and Trafalgar proved that her confidence was 
not misplaced. In the popular imagination Nelson lived as 
the invincible hero for whom no combination of foreign fleets 
could possibly afford anything but sport. The fact that Tra- 
falgar resulted in his death entirely counterbalanced the other 
fact—which was taken as a matter of course—that by Trafalgar 
the safety of Britain was assured for several years. Nelson alone 
was more to the nation than the destruction of all the fleets of 
Europe. Moreover, the sympathy of Britons goes out to the 
navy much more readily than to the army. Lord Charles 
Beresford is the most popular fighting man alive, and that 
despite the fact that he did nothing with the Condor at all com- 
parable to the March to Kandahar. Perhaps what people like 
best in Peterborough’s life (to take another instance) is the 
dramatic incident of his lying off the Spanish coast in an open 
boat till he fell in with the fleet, and then his going on board 
when nobody expected him and hoisting his flag. He did more 
dramatic things and more useful on shore ; but this little esca- 
pade is better remembered than any of them, and for the simple 
reason that it smacks of sailoring. In truth we have the sea- 
kings’ blood in us still. °Tis not for nothing that Britannia has 
ruled the waves in fact as in song as she has ruled them ; nor 
that, what and who-ever our generals, the mightiest sailor since 
the world begun sprang of our seed. It is certain that Mr. 
Gladstone would have declined to serve with him ; but it is 
also certain that had Mr. Gladstone done so, he would have 
been howled out of public life beyond hope of recall. For 
Nelson was a popular hero, and at no period of our history 
could the Wisest and Best of men have been other than a 
popular delusion. 

A new life of Nelson does not appear to be wanted. Southey 
is still with us, and most excellent reading he is. The fact 
that he is wrong in his condemnation of Nelson for permitting 
the hanging of the Neapolitan rebel Carracciolo is not of any 
great consequence, for most Britons will say that one Neapoli- 
tan more or less is of little consequence enough. His attack, 
however, upon Nelson’s defiance of the treaty ‘entered’ into 
between Cardinal Ruffo and the rebels, and countersigned by 
Captain Foote, requires (as it has received) refutation, and 
the Lady Hamilton business gives plenty of opportunity for 
discussion—profitless as most of it has been. Mr. Lathom 
Browne follows Southey. He gives some letters in full 
which Southey quotes in part, and he gives a great many 
letters which Southey does not give at all, and Southey, on 
the whole, was right. But another source, at least, has been 
freely used by Mr. Lathom Browne, who has quoted largely 
from the charming letters on the war by Captain Jurien de la 
Graviére—one of the noblest tributes to an enemy ever penned. 
With regard to the Carracciolo incident in the Ruffo treaty, 
he follows Mr. Paget, whose important articles in Blackwood 
(1860) finally disposed of the charges against Nelson—charges 
(it is well to remember) first made by Charles James Fox in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Browne has embellished his book 
with a number of interesting plates, plans, and facsimiles, some 
now made public for the first time. It is a comely production, 
and may be commended to those who want to give their god- 
sons patriotic Christmas gifts, or would like to believe that, so 
far as Nelson was concerned, Emma Hamilton was what the 
Nonconformist loves to call ‘a pure woman.’ 


ART FOR THE NURSERY. 


Wood-Carving. By C.G. LELAND. London: Whittaker. 
Wood-Carving in Practice and Theory. By F. L. SCHAUER- 
MANN. London: Chapman. 

The carving of wood is one of the most ancient, and has 
been one of the most beautiful, of the arts. It was practised 
by the Egyptians. In Greece the earliest images of the gods 
—£€dava, they were called—were fashioned of wood, and were 
believed by the devout to have fallen from Olympus. Few 
examples have survived the stress of centuries, for time, which 
stone and brass defy, claims an easy victory from so fragile a 
material as wood. But panels, fireplaces, and pulpits (to say 
nothing of furniture), remain to show how well the craftsman 
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of the Gothic and Renaissance periods understood the carver’s 
possibilities and limitations. It was an art when Torrigiano 
decorated King Henry Seventh’s Chapel; it was an art when 
Grinling Gibbons gave full rein in it to the promptings of 
his riotous fancy. But nowadays it has degenerated into an 
easy pastime for that most shocking bore of all, the intelligent 
amateur. Machine-made furniture gives but little opportunity 
for the practice of this or any other art, but none that can 
afford a set of chisels and gouges but may extract from pine 
or pear (for the amusement of his family circle) an unlimited 
number of trumpery designs. 

Wood-carving, indeed, is an industry for the nursery. Even 
Mr. Leland—who once was Hans Breitmann, and taught us 
to hope for better things—gravely informs his readers how 
they may enrich cocoanuts with elegant patterns and use them 
as cups ; how they may carve bowls which are useful ‘ chiefly 
to contain visitors’ cards or other small objects on the writing, 
work, or toilet table’; how they may even adorn the un- 
wieldy cask which is (as every school-boy knows) ‘an admir- 
able object for waste-papers, or holding canes and umbrellas.’ 
And if the school-boy doubts the capacity of the common 
or garden barrel, let him turn to Mr. Leland’s fig. 56 and be 
awestricken and amazed. Mr. Schauermann has still more 
lofty views concerning the craft which he follows. Of geo- 
metrical carving the advantages are inestimable. ‘After a 
few lessons at the School of Carving,’ where Mr. Schauermann 
himself gives ‘personal supervision’ from 9 A.M. to 9.30 P.M., 
‘the student can practise at home in decorating his own fur- 
niture. ‘Even children, as soon as they are able to use a 
knife, will amuse themselves in a similar way.’ A course of 
instruction from Mr. Schauermann is unnecessary to develop 
that love of defacing chairs, tables, and wall-surfaces which 
the British infant shares with the uncultured savage. But the 
future of wood-carving is secure. ‘ For,’ remarks the ingenu- 
ous Schauermann, ‘sailors on board ship are very fond of this 
kind of work. With the pocket-knife they amuse themselves 
in cutting simple ornaments on cigar-boxes.’ 

As an art wood-carving is not worthy serious consideration. 
Nor is it to be unreservedly commended as a pastime. The 
youthful mind, no doubt, finds infinite satisfaction in decorating 
tubs, mugs, bread-platters, and other objects of commerce. But 
success in this elegant pursuit engenders vanity, and the boy 
who will embellish a paper-knife with bas-reliefs will probably 
be capable of laying it—when embellished—at the feet of aged 
relatives who have never done him any wrong. However, it is 
obvious that there are those who think the handicraft a noble 
attainment, and to them we heartily commend Mr. Leland’s 
book. It is ingeniously progressive and is written with admir- 
able clearness. The designs with which his text is illustrated 
are rather barbarous than artistic, and the most of them have 
a Scandinavian feeling. But of their vigour there can be no 
doubt, and they will be serviceable to those who are bent on 
filling every available space with ‘chaste’ designs. Upon Mr. 
Schauermann’s treatise no word of praise may be bestowed. 
It is provided with a preface by Mr. Walter Crane, who in a 
few simple and well-chosen words reminds you (as. usual) of 
that ‘unpretentious little Society’ which is ever anxious to 
avoid publicity. One is astonished that even Mr. Crane should 
permit his name to stand upon the title-page of so fatuous a 
piece of work. Mr. Schauermann is far more ambitious than 
Mr. Leland, and confides you his views upon style. ‘The late 
Norman,’ says he, ‘is a mixture of Byzantine of Greek char- 
acter.’ What is the other ingredient in the mixture, we 
wonder? In order to justify the patronage of the President of 
the Crafty Artsmen, he proceeds to state that ‘in examining 
Gothic it will be found that its authors were men full of the 
love of Nature.’ It would be interesting to know by what 
subtle methods the love of Nature is expressed by the unruly 
Goth. Does it also follow that every man who draws pigs 
(and draws them badly) is desperately fond of pork? But 
Mr. Schauermann reserves his choicest lingo for his disserta- 
tion upon the Renaissance style. He has nothing to say of the 
classical revival, of the resuscitation of old ideals ; he merely 
remarks that ‘ Renaissance is a style very much in favour at 
the present time,’ and in another place that ‘ Renaissance is 
for the decoration of rooms, dados, ceilings, and fireplaces’ : 
from which elegant sentence it is plain that to the worthy 
wood-carver ‘ Renaissance’ is just as much a trade term as 
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*Double-Gloucester’ is to the cheesemonger. The purpose of 
the work is revealed when you read that Mr. Schauermann 
gives lessons at Richmond and in Langham Place, and also 
retails the materials of the craft. 


NEW FICTION. 

For the English novel-reader there exist two studies of 
selfishness pre-eminently excellent. One is the character of 
Martin Chuzzlewit the younger, a striking and powerful per- 
formance, filled in with a few bold and sweeping strokes: the 
other the character of Mr. Arthur Pendennis, a more minute 
and painstaking achievement, and adorned with a thousand of 
those subtle and convincing touches which proclaim the hand 
of a master. To this agreeable couple Mr. Norris has added a 
third, not unworthy to be named with her predecessors, in the 
person of Marcia (London: Murray). Few novelists of Mr. 
Norris’s fertility proceed from good to better. But it is a fact 
that in Marcia he has reached what is so far his greatest effect 
in art. The book is the study of a selfish woman: not a 
monster of cruelty and indifference but such an one as may be 
met every day of the week. He introduces the beautiful Marcia 
on the night of her coming out ; marries her to Eustace Brett, 
a barrister considerably older than herself ; brings her together 
with Cecil Archdale, an artist of much promise and little 
performance ; separates her from her husband, and kills the 
latter ; re-marries her to Archdale; and finally shows her the 
wife of a needy and disreputable scoundrel, all but ruining the 
happiness of her son, Willie Brett. Never has Mr. Norris been 
in better form ; never has he been so acute and observant ; 
never has he employed his really admirable convention to 
better purpose. Marcia Brett, indeed, is a study of feminine 
character of excellent directness and truth. The style is smooth 
and equable without being monotonous and fatiguing, and 
almost every page contains some remark which, though it may 
not have the sting or the bite, has more than the veracity and 
the charm, of most epigrams. Mr. Norris has often been com- 
pared to Thackeray ; but the comparison is misleading and un- 
fair. For, in the first place, he has certainly not yet achieved 
his Vanity Fair, though we see no reason why some day he 
may not present the world with one whom Becky herself might 
not disdain to own asa distant cousin ; and in the second place, 
as a novelist of ‘society’ the interval between them is immea- 
surable. Thackeray’s attitude to ‘good society’ is always 
very much that of Samuel Titmarsh, or even of the reporter 
at the Blue Posts doing the account of Lady So-and-So’s ball. 
Mr. Norris, on the contrary, handles society with an ease and 
freedom from constraint peculiarly hisown. His tone reminds 
you of Colonel Lockhart more than any one else ; though in 
finish of style and perfection of workmanship the author of Fazr 
to See must yield to him of The Rogue. 

Mrs. Meade’s faculty of story-telling is not great nor brilliant, 
but within its range it is notable and pleasing. Zhe Honour- 
able Miss (London : Methuen) is an excellent example. It is 
‘a story of an old-fashioned town,’ in which there settles for 
economy’s sake (at the old manor-house) a widow of some 
fashion, with a couple of daughters and a son. The flutter 
caused by her coming in the cotes of middle-class gentility is 
set forth with pleasant, if somewhat thin and abundant, humour. 
The lady is not so wealthy as she seems. She has twelve hun- 
dred a year, of which she proposes to spend five, to save four 
for her daughters, and to allow her son, ‘a captain in the army,’ 
three. These plans are upset in a way we shall not reveal ; and 
the lady plots to marry her son to Beatrice Meadowsweet, the 
refined daughter of a rich tradesman deceased. The captain 
does not marry Beatrice but a kind of—enjin / and thereby 
hangs the tale. Mrs. Meade tells her story with sufficient 
reticence, and presents her picture of the society of Northbury 
with as little mere description as may be. The small gossips 
of provincial life are well realised, especially Mrs. Meadow- 
sweet, who has a great deal of comfortable human nature. 
Her philosophy of married life is very well worth quoting : 
‘Keep your clothes tidy, never answer back, and always give 
your husband a good dinner.’ 

Mr. Fenn’s new story, Lady Maude’s Mania (London : 
Warne), is sometimes amusing in a farcical sort of way, but 
it is not half so smart as such things should be. The plot 
is somewhat clumsily contrived and loosely built. The old 
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gentleman with the tail-coat pocket always full of some 
variety of baked meats (pilfered) would have been funnier had 
he been less in evidence, and he is not the only feature of 
which the same thing might be said. Finally, there is just 
enough of good-nature and good-humour to set one thinking 
(with regret) of Mr. Anstey. Miss Bertha Thomas’s Sun- 
dorne (London: Chapman) is vilely written—especially the 
first volume: to hack you way through all its crudities 
and absurdities of expression, its spavined diction and its 
shocking grammar, is to be in a position to think the second 
an improvement. Marcia, for instance, is better and more 
consistent than at first seemed possible, and even Sundorne— 
(Sundorne is a man)—has some touches that make him more 
of a human being than you thought. Marcia’s strong point is 
her marvellous comprehension of the mature mdle and her 
excellent ways as ménagére and companion generally, first as 
wife and then as mistress. In each capacity she keeps the 
home and hearth as they ought to be kept, and does justice to 
her companion’s head and heart and stomach. Her story is 
not a book to admire, but it is fair to note that in a howling 
wilderness of rubbish you are startled now and then by an out- 
crop of good material. 

There is a gentle savour of Ca/led Back about Rosalba (Lon- 
don: Allen), by F. G. Wallace-Goodbody ; only, unlike the 


Jate Hugh Conway’s masterpiece, Xosa/ba is over four hundred ° 


pages long. There are a wicked Italian marquis, a good and 
noble English painter (like the Lord of Burleigh), an Italian 
Swiss maiden (Rosalba), who is something wry in both mind 
and body, a domineering priest, and sundry others ; they all 
consort at a ‘Tuscan watering-place, designated as Bagni-di- 
Lucca,’ and they all wade up to the waist in stodginess of nar- 
rative, stodginess of description, stodginess of sentiment, and 
stodginess of religion. The wicked marquis leads the wry 
heroine to think he means marriage, and borrows her money— 
(she is an heiress) ; and then when she discovers the trick and 
is bereft of all her money, she loses some of her already cracked 
wits after the manner of the heroine of Ca//ed Back, and takes 
to ‘keeping a goat and some chickens.’ Her memory is 
restored by the tender ministrations of the excellent English 
painter (now become a wealthy personage), who wishes to take 
her to wife. She incontinently dies, however, and the reader 
is glad to be rid of her ; for what the marquis, the painter, and 
the author saw in so stupid and so crooked and so cracked a 
heroine passes the wit of the reviewer to guess. 

If making every character in a book dissolve in tears on 
the slightest provocation be a proof of depth of feeling, then 
Mr. Val Prinsep, A.R.A., in Virginie (London : Longmans) 
proves himself an embodiment of human sympathy. In his 
first volume there is the well-known scene outside the village 
inn with the rubicund innkeeper (mostly in tears) ; his stoical but 
easily melted friend, upon whose shoulder he weeps ; his pretty 
daughter (always in tears); the young gallants who come to 
woo (frequently in tears); and the chorus of villagers who 
shout with one accord and weep in unison. His second and 
third are better, as the action is transferred to the Paris of ’89, 
so that the tears are slightly strengthened with blood. But all 
through there is the feeling of a tale told even unto seventy 
times seven. The tears are certainly a new feature ; but after 
a time their novelty becomes exasperating. Perhaps the grief 
of a lovely heroine with ‘velvety’ eyes might interest you ; 
but when her obese father mingles perpetual moisture with his 
sauces, and her husband, her spiritual confessor, her servants, 
soldiers, poachers, every one she meets, are affected with her 
melting habit—evidently inherited from the parent aforesaid 
—the thing gets beyond bearing, and spoils the effect which Mr. 
Prinsep’s historical research and its romantic setting might 
otherwise have achieved. 

Miss Gerard’s Bis (Edinburgh : Blackwood) consists of re- 
printed pieces—stories of that German and Polish life which 
none knows more thoroughly and none can sketch with greater 
skill. There is a good deal more humour and a good deal less 
of the tragic and pathetic than in most of her other work. 

And it is doubtful if it is really along this line her true voca- 
tion lies. ‘ Elias of Blotatyn’ is indeed perfect of its kind— 
thanks, it may be, to the Jewish element, which Miss Gerard 
always handles well. But ‘The Two Robbers’ suggests one 
of Mark Twain’s burlesques of European fiction rather than 
-the deliberate effort of a writer of serious standing. Sort of 
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midway between these two in this respect comes ‘His Uncle 
and Her Grandmother,’ where an inimitable main idea is worked 
out by means of a succession of improbabilities bordering on 
the absurd. But the want of balance is the worst fault that 
can be laid to the charge of this or any of the other stories, 
and it in no way prevents them from being one and all readable 
from beginning to end. 


TENDERFOOT AND REDSKIN. 


Impressions of a Tenderfoot. 
London : Murray. 

Wanneta the Sioux. 
don : Chapman. 

‘Tenderfoot,’ as Mrs. St. Maur confesses, is but a Western 
variety of ‘greenhorn.’ The species falls naturally into two 
grand divisions : the greenhorns who by-and-by accommodate 
themselves to rough ways, rub off ‘the velvet,’ and from butts 
become butters ; and those who are born, live, and die green- 
horns. The latter ought always to let civilisation get a good 
start before they venture into distant lands ; and if the specimen 
happen to be a woman her husband will earnestly and firmly 
dissuade her from following him to the woods and wilds when 
he is in quest of business or sport. Good examples were a 
Methodist missionary and his wife whom Mrs. St. Maur encoun- 
tered on the further side of the Rockies. One of the pair was 
in a state of nervous and physical collapse, brought about by 
contemplation of the miseries of a life circumscribed by forests 
and mountains, Indians, salmon-canners, gold-diggers, and 
‘devilclub’ undergrowth ; and the other was weeping help- 
lessly over her. Belonging herself to the sturdier variety, she 
comforted these weaker vessels, not unsuccessfully, from her 
own slender stock of experience. For her own part, she marches 
with intelligence and cheerful philosophy by her husband’s 
side, or in his tracks if he happen to be after elk, or wild 
sheep, or grizzly, and she derives and re-imparts much enjoy- 
ment from incident excitements and mischances. A tender- 
foot whose lines fall upon the sources of the Columbia or in 
the virgin forests of Manitoba or Vancouver must learn to 
make the best of the company of lumbermen and fur-trappers, 
to put up with the ways of Indians and Chinamen, never to part 
with her presence of mind when it is a question of losing or 
landing a twenty-eight pound trout, and never give way to 
nerves when it becomes her duty to go foraging alone in a 
frozen forest with a shot-gun for the supper of an absent hunting 
party, and afterwards to break out with a hatchet the meat she 
has killed. Such tenderfoots—if that be the correct plural— 
are worth cherishing. 

Mrs. St. Maur saw a good deal of the noble Red Man, and 
was not so much impressed with the romantic side of his char- 
acter as she would have liked. It is not easy to keep the 
Fenimore Cooper attitude towards the Indian when you have 
to study him at close quarters: after he has been gorging 
himself with meat or fish, or when he is in a fit of sulks that 
can be cured only by libations of whisky, and you learn that his 
name is only (it may be) ‘ Young-Man-Afraid-of-His-Horses.’ 
But the Indians in Mrs. St. Maur’s book are Canadian Do- 
minion Indians, and are seen in glimpses and from the out- 
side. Mr. Moorehead takes you inside the Red Man’s wigwam 
and as far as possible inside the Red Man’s skin. His char- 
acters, too, belong to that aristocracy of the aboriginal races 
of America—the Sioux, among whom the native spirit of devilry 
and battle is continually being stirred up and laid again by 
troops, agents, and missionaries. The scene of Wannefa—an 
account of existing Sioux customs in the form of a story—-is 
exactly where the new Indian troubles have broken out in South 
Dakota, and this gives an actual vivid interest to the descrip- 
tion of wars, huntings, feasts, dances, and love-makings. An 
attempt to touch with something of traditional romance a 
realistic sketch of modern conditions is not very successful, 
for the buffalo has gone out and the schoolmaster has come 
in. Wanneta is a Sioux damsel who has been brought up 
at a mission-school, and is possessed of all the knowledge 
that can be imbibed at that centre of culture. When she re- 
turns to her own people she speaks after the style of a copy- 
book to her Sioux lover, who replies in the simpler but more 
expressive manner of his nation. She tells him that she will 
live like her own people, for ‘here I have no dismal walls to 
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surround me, no one to dictate what I shall do, none of the 
rules which bind my free spirit and make me feel like that. 
poor red bird which I once saw in a cage, vainly beating 
its wings against the bars in a mad but hopeless effort to 
escape.’ To which Strong Heart, a man of few words, re- 
sponds by ‘a tremendous grunt of approval, which, although 
it might lack in elegance, still made up for the deficiency by 
coming from his heart and being exceedingly emphatic ; Indian 
like, he passed over her remarks without comment.’ We prefer 
the mode of expression of the untutored to that of the tutored 
Indian mind. Wanneta gets at last a brilliant opportunity of 
proving that mission-school lessons are not wholly thrown away 
upon a Sioux maiden. Her grandfather, Wa-da-ha the medi- 
cine-man, not only is an old swindler but allows himself to be 
found out ; and he is slowly roasted to death by being tied to 
a stake and made to walk over red-hot coals until he ‘ hears the 
bones of his feet scrape upon the cinders.’ Somewhat moved 
thereby and by the spectacle of his son bringing fresh fuel and 
his granddaughter looking on approvingly, he vents his feelings 
in shrieks and curses. Whereupon the mission-bred Indian girl, 
‘calling up all she had learned at school,’ shouts ‘ Judas!’ at 
him. This puts a finish to him; but it puts a finish also to 
the idea that old romance can be grafted on Indian realities. 


ART AND NATURE. 


Wild Life on a Tidal Water: The Adventures of a House- 
Boat and her Crew. By P. H. EMERSON. London: 
Sampson Low. 

Before dealing with the letterpress of this well-printed, well- 
ordered, and very comely quarto, we may say that the thirty 
photo-etchings with which it is illustrated are eminently worthy 
of ‘ the artist who works in photography ’ and in capital keeping 
with the excellent type in which they areset. But they have no 
very close connection with the author’s natural history excepting 
that to some extent they picture the town, the shipping, and 
the ‘ characters’ of Yarmouth, and show the effects of light and 
shade on the environing landscape. Ina preface whose assur- 
ance is rather more admirable than its grammar, Mr. Emerson 
claims to have his writing judged by a high standard, and ac- 
cordingly we propose his writing to consider. Has he or has 
he not discovered the secret of turning the open into art? The 
question were idle did we not hold him miles in front of the 
common ‘ Nature-poet’ who babbles through a list of birds 
and grasses, makes the sun glint and the wind moan, and then 
thinks he has made you a picture from life. Mr. Emerson is 
neither an imitator (though he knows his Michelet) nor a 
word-spinner (despite the tenuity of some of his pages), but a 
student not unworthy of contrast with Gilbert White and 
Jefferies and Thoreau. Of this himself is confident, not to say 
cocksure. ‘ My critics,’ he says, ‘may rely that (s¢c) whatever 
I write is the result of careful study and observation ; other 
methods are too easy, and the results, to my thinking, unsatis- 
factory.’ He further explains his pursuance by the statement 
that ‘all my descriptions are written on the spot, and with as 
much care and thought as a good landscape-painter bestows on 
his work.’ Now it were easy, by dwelling on the ‘chestnuts’ 
told by the ‘ strange odd characters’ of his discovery, or on his 
own use of particles and conjunctions, to show by example that 
in his case ‘care and thought’ must be taken with a certain reser- 
vation. It has a limited application to style, as you may see by 
the following defence made against a critic who disliked his em- 
ployment of the word ‘opalescent’ in a preceding volume: ‘It is in 
such a place as Breydon that the water becomes opalescent under 
certain effects (szc), this being due to the minute particles of 
mud held in suspension, causing an interference of light, the 
shorter waves being reflected more copiously than the longer, 
these being however more abundantly transmitted.’ ‘Tis a 
noble sentence, and the reader who fails to understand exactly 
what is meant by the constantly recurring ‘ opalescence’ of the 
present volume may fall back upon it whenever his mind is 
keenest and his courage at its height. For our own part, after 
this brave prefatorial show, curiosity to see how the author deals 
with the expanse into which the Yare debouches at Yarmouth 
overcame all other desires. It was no recommendation, how- 
ever, that the descriptions were written on the spot. Experi- 
ment in the same direction has merely resulted—as in the case 
of the gallant British water-colourist—in catalogue: a fault 
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from which Mr. Emerson is not free. In the glaring present, 
the artist can scarce ever distinguish the rare from the com- 
mon, the essential from its opposite; nor can he till forget- 
fulness has eliminated the trivial detail from the broad and 
lasting impressions made upon his memory. Take the most 
vivid of the Laureate’s pictures—the most perfect in modern 
English—and you find them well-nigh as clear of ‘ interesting® 
trifles and as destitute of any vestige of ‘loving care’ as Corot’s 
own. In the best of Mr. Emerson’s descriptions—that of the 
crabs at feed, for instance—the prodigality of well-observed 
facts is there to interest you in its pleasant garment of words $ 
yet after all it is but drawing-room literature, as light and as 
easily forgot as the chatter round a five-o-’clock tea-table. The 
perfectly appropriate word is wanting : there is no memorable 
phrase—as it were no essence of crab. And so, too, our 
author’s waves lap and his winds how], his sun shines and his 
stars blink, all faithful and true to their functions, their actions 
chronicled in language that seldom sinks to banality yet never 
rises to distinction : with the result that your remembrance of 
them is—not that won with years on the very shore but—faint 
and sweet like that laid in on a half-holiday at the seaside. 

But the book is not exclusively devoted to natural history. 
Apparently Mr. Emerson has recognised that to Jefferies, for 
instance, the lack of human interest is fatal. At any rate he 
has tried to impart some touches of the charm of fiction to his 
work by introducing at great length the populace of Breydon 
into his pages. LEel-catchers, gunners, boatmen, publicans, 
butchers, sailors, and the ‘painted h’s’ of Yarmouth Pier, 
give off their views of life and spin you yarns remarkable 
neither for freshness nor for point. There is no plot; yet is 
there a certain amount of invention and of dramatic climax in 
the incidents, and if a face is thrown on the screen ’tis always 
with a purpose. The chapter entitled ‘A Drowning Accident” 
affords what is perhaps the strongest example of Mr. Emerson’s 
‘realism.’ It is powerful yet unpleasant. A beautiful girl was 
drowned, and her old uncle, his head filled with ‘ barbarous 
myths,’ is pictured praying at her side, while a man ‘ with the 
face of a Tolstoi’ came forward and ‘felt the dead pulse with 
his thumd.” ‘You must take her away from this side. She 
don’t belong to the parish, and she wasn’t picked up here,’ 
cried a hard voice that was echoed by the crowd, as careless 
of death as ‘the sunlight, the blue sky, the gulls.’ And here is 
how Joey the gunner explained why he has not gone to the 
rescue : ‘ Well, sir, them warmin don’t know much about small- 
boat sailing : sarve ’em right if they come up here and get 
drownded. Besides, we poor men mun get aliving, and they’d 
only hev given me haif-a-crown if I had saved the lot on’em, 
d—n’em. I know ’em well; and I shall get two half-crowns 
for this (pointing to the pigmy curlew).’ Perhaps the point is 
over-wrought, yet whoever knows the east-coast ’longshoreman 
knows that the thing is not exaggerated. 

It will be seen that Mr. Emerson has tried to give a wide 
meaning to his title-page, and to fill his picture with figures. 
The inevitable reflection is that either he started with a false 
theory of art or he has fallen short of his intent. With a good 
deal more ‘care and thought’ applied to his diction, a good 
deal more edge and force in his reflections, a good deal more 
vividness and intensity in his descriptions, he would come 
near to be an artist. But style is naught unless it rest ona 
basis of accuracy and lucidity. After Mr. Emerson has fully 
attained to these, his transcript from Nature (which will no 
longer be literal) and his sketches of humanity will be vastly 
better than they are. 


A CHAPLAIN’S COMMONPLACE BOOK. 


Scenes Through the Battle Smoke. By the Rev. ARTHUR MALE, 
London : Dean. 

The discipline of the Church of England is mildly depressing 
to character. The professional complexion of her priests—our 
author, like Cobbett, prefers to call them ‘ parsons’—is com- 
monly subdued. In the case of a military chaplain, of one 
whose habit has been further toned down by association with 
men to whom any kind of clerical zeal would be highly distaste- 
ful, it becomes quite colourless, It is chiefly to remind us of 
these things that the Rev. Arthur Male has turned author. His 
book, like a faithful mirror, shows us a brave and well-meaning 
military chaplain: that is, as has been hinted, one almost 
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professionally disqualified from writing well or even tolerably, 
Evidently he would read the burial service without flinching 
under fire of breechloaders and modern artillery. He has 
learnt to share all the soldier's perils and hardships without 
complaint ; to stand at his elbow when he is hit, with a word 
of sympathy or a pious platitude, as the doctor is there with 
plaster and bandages. But put a pen in his hand, and he will 
ruin you the finest dramatic situation of Nature’s invention with 
a trite and verbose commentary. 

His first service was in the doleful land, Afghanistan, with 
what was called the Khyber column. There it would appear 
he saw nothing, strictly speaking, ‘through the battle smoke.’ 
Apparently he was never under fire. But he kept a common- 
place book, and was diligent in collecting details of the un- 
satisfactory attack on Ali Musjid and the well-managed affair 
of Futteahbad : and people (feminine) who had relatives killed 
or decorated with the v.c. at either place may find them of 
interest. Moreover, the best of his personal experiences was 
in this war. Alone he discovered, near Gandamak, the bones 
of the ill-fated fugitives of 1842, on the very hill where they 
made their last desperate stand. On his return to camp his 
report was sent in, and arrangements were made for burying 
the remains. This office, it seems, had been performed ona 
previous occasion by an English commander, only to be un- 
done by the Afghan, whose creed permits him to desecrate the 
infidel’s place of sepulture but not to destroy nor disperse its 
contents. One wonders if the incident will again repeat itself : 
if the next English army passing that way will come upon the 
same dismal spectacle, and again acquit itself of the pious 
rite? As the sea flings in our face the suicide’s corpse, so it 
seems that the memory of that sad and mad retreat is to be 
thrown in the teeth of the English soldier who takes the road 
to Kabul. 

After the peace of Gandamak, the Khyber column was with- 
drawn, oppressed by the terrible heat and by an enemy more 
treacherous even than Afghans. And here our author had 
another opportunity. He rana race neck and neck with the 
cholera fiend through the dark valley. With all the symptoms 
upon him and scarce able to cling to the saddle, he started on 
a thirty-mile gallop in search of a doctor. When he found him 
he had somehow shaken off the enemy, and it only remained 
to save him from the effects of exhaustion. A new specific for 
cholera, truly. The discovery of that Afghan Golgotha, and 
this grim ride against death, were indeed two stories to tell ; 
and if‘the Rev. Arthur Male had been an artist--—! The 
second half of his book is devoted to Egypt, and to Lord 
Wolseley’s one-sided duel with Arabi. Here he was in the 
thick of the fight. Once he carried despatches for his general, 
whose portrait he gratefully presents. At Tel-el-Kebir, alone 
and revolver in hand, he stood over a wounded man while 
a party he took to be hostile slowly advanced against him. 
Et puis voila. You hear of no matter of public interest 
which has not been described and re-described in less feeble 
style elsewhere. One feat will suggest how matter has been 
found for a stout volume of nearly five hundred pages. On 
pp. 412-414 you hear of the illness of one Chapman (another 
chaplain), and of the fate of a rifleman afterwards named as 
Burton. On pp. 419 and 423 it is all retold verbatim, and on 
p. 468 you hear of Chapman’s illness yet again. To have done, 
after patient search we have found one good thing for quota- 
tion. Near Peshawur a certain missionary, murdered by one 
of his servants, lies buried. His epitaph runs thus: ‘ Here 
lies He translated the Scriptures into the Afghan tongue, 
and was shot by his own chowkeydar. “ Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant.”’ If the Rev. Arthur Male were done 
into Hindu, one wonders what fate would be reserved for him 
and for his translator. Mr. Sidney Paget, who supplies some 
of the illustrations, seems to know something of his business ; 
But then it is not writing. 





so does his author. 


SPECIALTIES. 

Mr. Theodore Child supplies the text—and very bright and 
readable stuff it is—of Young People and Old Pictures (Lon- 
don : Griffith), while the illustrations are selected from Dona- 
tello, Botticelli, Titian, the Della Robbias, Murillo, Van Dyck, 
Velasquez, Frans Hals, Chardin, Jan Steen, and other re- 
nowned old masters : a fact which makes it the picture-book of 
its year. Zhe Picturesque Mediterranean (London : Cassell) 
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is also the work of divers hands ; Messrs-Henry Traill, Edward 
Dicey, Frank Barrett, Grant Allen, and Miss Betham-Edwards 
being responsible, among others, for the text, while among the 
illustrators are Messrs. MacWhirter, Boot, Fulleylove, and 
John O’Connor. The paper is shiny ; the printing and effeat 
are of the well-known Cassell type ; the book is one on which 
the British middle-class—or such of it as rejoices in a sump- 
tuous.drawing-room table—can scarce choose but dote. The 
Sketches of England (London: Virtue) of Messrs. Myrbach 
and P. Villars are a trifle too Frenchified to remind us of any- 
thing but ourselves as others see us; but they are none the 
less, but all the more, interesting for that. The black-and- 
whites (which are many) are neatly observed and dexterously 
blotted-in. The colour-prints (which are not’ so many) are 
excellent of their kind ; the text (the part of P. Villars) is fairly 
readable and no more. . 

Pixie and the Hillhouse Farm (London: Ellis), by Mrs- 
Gerard Ford, and illustrated by James Cadenhead and F. M. 
Cooper, is a charming story of good and charming people 
about whom one would willingly know a little more. Pixie 
herself is a dear little person of the miniature type of woman, 
beloved by everybody in the story and like to be so by every- 
body out of it. It is so easy to be liked z# a book without being 
liked beyond it! As many ofthe illustrations are pretty,’ Pixée 
is a story recommendable to young and old. 

The Christmas and New Year cards, devices, and memoranda 
generally of Messrs. Raphael Tuck (London) are more ingeni- 
ous and more presentable than ever. The Art Gem Pane} 
Series, a landscape let into a plain wooden border over-sprayed 
with flowers in relief, is as happy as another ; some A/aguettes 
—as The Psalm of Life and The Shadow of a Flower—are 
prettily illustrated and are printed with surprising delicacy 
the illustrated sachets are much as usual ; the Porcelain Studies 
—photography and porcelain in combination—are most com- 
mendable of all. A novel effect is produced by the use of 
tinsel and frost-work. The floral designs are mostly in excel- 
lent taste ; but the illustrated books in various shapes—as 7he 
Song of the Shirt,in which figures a reel of cotton—are not. One 
of the best of the bunch is the Singing Through the Year of 
E. Nesbit and J. Pauline Gunter—a cycle of pleasing and 
facile lyrics in elucidation of a sequence of fanciful and taking 
designs ; another Herrick’s 70 Corinna, illustrated in mono- 
chrome from designs by Bessie Nichol. Altogether a fine show. 

Tom Smith’s Christmas Crackers (London) are wonderfully 
varied, and as full of surprises as ’tis possible for such toys to be. 
The ‘ Lottery’ set, which includes a whole hatful of toys, is as 
satisfying and ingenious as any ; but the ‘ Monster Costume’ is 
very commendable, and so are the.‘ Bal- Masqué Christmas’ and 
the ‘ Stanley’s Discoveries.’ The Christmas messages of Mr. 
G. W. Arnold (Manchester) are sometimes pretty, often ingeni- 
ous, and always cheap. A set of picture-books from Dean and 
Son (London) must be singled out for special praise : (1) because 
they are old-fashioned (z.¢., simple), and therefore much more 
appropriate to babes of twelve years than the generality of 
their compeers ; and (2) because they are printed in the brightest 
possible colours. All are good, but Merry Movements is by no 
means the worst. The Peep into Catland (London: Warne) 
of Miss Constance Howell is also a book for babes and suck- 
lings: the cats (which are cleverly imagined and observed) 
being frankly human, and so obviously comic and sentimental 
that even the infant mind may see the drift of them. We 
have also received Oliver and Boyd’s useful Pocket-Book 


for 1&9r, and the equally useful Scottish Educational Year- 


Book and Diary (Aberdeen Daily Free Press Office) for the 
ensuing year. 
OF THE WEEK. 


FicTIon. 


BOOKS 


A Sensitive Plant. E. and D. Gerard. London: Kegan 


Paul. 3 vols. 
Criss-Cross Lovers. Mrs. 


Chetwynd. London: White. 3 vols. 


Taia. Marie Hutcheson. London: Eden. 

The Flowing Tide. YT. Littlejohns. London: Killby. 

Told after Supper. J. K. Jerome. London: Dean. 
VERSE. 

Lisha Ridley, the Pitman. .J. Baker. London: Jarrold. 


St. Christopher. E. Wordsworth. London: Longmans, 6s 
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The Shadow of the Lake. F¥F.Leyton. London: Kegan Paul. 

The Victory of Love. F¥. Nevill. London: Kegan Paul. 
3s. 6d. 

Thorkell. B.M. Ranking. London: Eden. 

Vulgar Verses. Jones Brown. London : Reeves. 

— F. Wynne. London: Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


TRAVEL. 


Across East African Glaciers. By Dr. Hans Meyer; Trans- 

_ lated by E. H. S. Calder. London: Philip. 32s. 

By Track and Trail through Canada. FE. Roper. London: 
W. H. Allen. 

History. 

Mariettes Outlines of Ancient Egyptian History. Edited by 
M. Brodrick. London : Gilbert. 

Relics of the Royal House of Stuart. John Skelton and W. St. 

. John Hope. London: Macmillan. 7 gs. 

Souvenirs of the Second Empire. The Comte de Maugny. 
London: Dean. 6s. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Doctrine of the Death of Christ in Relation to the Sin of 
Man, Nathaniel Dimock. London: Stock. 


The Prayer of Humanity. H.N. Grimley. London: Kegan 
Paul. 
The Silent Voice. W.G.Horder. London: Isbister. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A History of Taxes. Stephen Dowell. 
2 gs. 

Addison. Edited by Thomas Arnold. 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

Anglo-Roman Papers. Maziere Brady. Paisley : Gardner. 

Astronomical Lessons. J. E. Gore. London: Sutton. 3s. 6d. 

Dante Illustrations and Notes. Edinburgh : Privately printed. 

Dreams. Olive Schreiner. London: Unwin. 6s. 

Essays. A.L. Moore. London: Kegan Paul. 


London : Longmans. 


Oxford : Clarendon 


Historical Geography. C. P. Lucas. Vol. . Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 
Introduction to Philosophy. Trumbull Ladd. London: 


Unwin. 
Letters to Young Shooters. Sir R. Payne Gallwey. London: 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
London Stories. W.D. Adams. London: Henry. 
London Streets. W.D.Adams. London: Henry. 
National Life and Thought. London: Unwin. tos. 6d. 
Puritanism in Power. Clement Wise. London: Kegan Paul. 
Socialism Old and New. William Graham. London: Kegan 


Paul. 5s. 

Ten Centuries of Progress. Lewis Jackson. London: Samp- 
son Low. 

The Future of Science. Ernest Renan. London : Chapman. 
18s. 


The Renascence of Music. Morton Latham. London: Stott. 
The Science of Fairy Tales. E.S. Hartland. London : Scott. 
3s. 6d. 
The Strife of Love in a Dream. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
London : Nutt. 
ForEIGN. 


Acta martyrum et sanctorum. Syriace ed. Bedjan. Tom. 1. 
Leipzig : Harrassowitz. 20 m. 

Amélie de Vitrolles: sa vie et sa correspondance. 2 vols. Paris: 
Perrin. 15 fr. 

Aus vergangenen Tagen. Erzahlungen. Th. Justus. Leipzig: 
Liebeskind. 4 m. 

De wereldheerschers: Keizer Domitianus en zijn tijd. M. A. 
M. Hoppus. Nijmwegen: Thieme. 5 fl. 90 c. 

Die indischen Inschriften u. das Alter der indischen Kunstpoesie. 
G. Buhler. Leipzig: Freytag. 2m. 

Histoire illustrée des pelerinages francais de la tres sainte vierge. 
Avec 450 dessins. R.P. Drochon. Paris: Plon. 20 fr. 

Les chansons de nos grand’méres. A. Godet. Ill. Album. 
Tome l.et 11. Paris: Fischbacher. 8 fr. 

Le secret de mage. A. Laurie. Ill. Paris: Hetzel. 7 fr. 

Lesprit de nos bétes. EE. Alix. Paris: Bailliére. 15 fr. 

Mémoire sur le bimétallisme international et le moyen juste de 
réaliser. W.F¥. Rochussen. Hague: Belinfante. 2 f1. 


Pflanzen-Teratologie, systematisch geordnet. O. Penzig. 1 Bd.: 
Dicotyledones polypetalae. Berlin: Friedlander. 20m. 

Tours et tourelles historiques de la Belgique. Baes. 50 pl. col. 
Bruxelles: Lyon. too fr. 

Violette. Ch. Joliet. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. Soc. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price Is. No. 375, FOR JANUARY, contains :— 


1.—EXIT M‘KINLEY. Gotpwin SMITH. 

2.—TWO TREATISES on THE SUBLIME, By H. L. Havett. 

3-—-HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By D. Curistize Murray and Henry 
Herman. Chapters XI.-XIII. 

4-—THE WRECK OF THE ‘OCEAN QUEEN.’ By Rev. H. D. Rawns.ev. 

5.—A POLITICAL SURVIVAL. By Epwarp ArmMstTRONG. 

6.—THE JUBILEE OF TONIC SOL-FA. By J. C. HADDEN. 

7-—THE SHAM FIGHT AT RUDDIFORD. By GsorGE FLAmMBRo. 

8.—A HUNT FOR A HEAD. By E. D. Cumine. 

9.-—NIGHT IN THE CROMART Y FIRTH. By G. W. Hartwey. 

10.—THE BRONZE-CASTER. ” Mor.ey RosBerts. 


MACMILLAN & Co., LONDON. 





JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

FREE THOUGHT AND CHRISTIAN FAITH ; Four Lectures 
on Unitarian Principles, delivered under the terms of the M‘ Quaker Trust. By 
Rev. Frank Walters; Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A.; Rev. H. W. Crosskey, 
LL.D., F.G.S. ; and Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A. Edited, with Introduction, 
by Rev. Robert B. Drummond, B.A. 


Edinburgh: WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 1890. 





A MONTHLY LIST 


OF 
NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SCANDINAVIA, RUSSIA, AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
is sent to Book-buyers Post Free on application, by 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
SoutTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
ALL FOREIGN BOOKS of any importance on Sale as soon as possible. 








Just Published. Large Demy 4to, cloth, price 218. 
The most useful and practical popular work on Astronomy yet published. 
Specially valuable for those possessing telescopes. 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK AND ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 
By W. PECK, F.R.A.S., F.R.S.E., Astronomer to the City of Edinburgh. 
CONTAINING 44 LARGE QUARTO PLATES. 

Including Hh ge Charts of the Stars, Moon, Mars, World, Coloured Plates of 
the Planets, Sun, etc.; Nebula, Star Clusters, Comets, etc. etc 
The Letterpress contains a Catalogue of Double Stars, Star C lusters, Nebula, etc., 
which can be seen with Small Telescopes; Tables of the principal Binary and 
Variable Stars, Meteor Systems, etc , together with a popular description of the 
various celestial bodies and the principal instruments used in observing them. There 

are numerous Illustrations throughout the text. 
Of all Booksellers. Prospectus, with specimen plates and pages, free on application. 


GALL AND INGLIS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


TRISCHLER & C0.’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE; or, A Witch's Cavern. By an Anonymous Author. In 1 vol., 
291 pp., crown 8vo, extra c any bevelled boards, 6s. 

The Glasgow Herald says ‘The Decline and Fall of the British Empire” 
assumes the shape of a story of London life, and abounds in very vivid and forcible 
sketches of the state of the Modern Babylon at the close of the nineteenth or begin- 
ning of the twentieth century.’ 

The Norwich Argus says: ‘ Full of profound sympathy with the suffering poor, 
being an attempt to analyse the disintegrant forces acting upon English society, such 
as poverty, lawlessness, unbelief, and false economic theories, and to estimate their 
significance. The result is presented in popular form, in a story of highly imagina- 
tive character.’ 


ATALANTA. Vol. III. The Gift-Book ofthe Season. This 


volume consists of 800 pages, beautifully printed on highly finished paper, with 
4oo illustrations by the first English and American artists. Imperial 8vo, 
handsomely bound in extra cloth, 8s. 


= 











The Spectator says: ‘‘‘ Atalanta” deserves a special word of welcome among the 
yearly volumes of magazines. It may fairly claim to equal, if not surpass, ail its 
English competitors ; it may well challenge comparison with magazines from the 


other side of the Atlantic. 


A VILLAGE PRIEST. The Original Story of (upon which is 
founded the successful play produced by Mr. BEERBOHM TREE at the Hay- 
market Theatre). ‘Translated by ALbertT D. VANvam. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; picture 
boards, 2s. 


UNDER THE GUM-TREES. A Collection of Australian 
Stories by Australian Authors. Edited by Mrs. Parcnett Martin. Paper 
covers, Is. 

The Whitehall Review says: ‘Mrs. Patchett Martin, who has most ably edited 
this excellent collection of stories, has certainly succeeded in presenting an extra- 
ordinary good shilling’s-worth to the public. The volume contains no fewer than a 
dozen stories by, for the most part, well-known writers.’ 


THE PRISONER OF CHILOANE; or, With the 
Portuguese in South-East Africa. By WAL is Mackay. With about go IIlus- 
trations, sketched on the spot by the Author (late the ‘ Captious Critic’ of 7he 
Sporting and Dramatic News), Bevelled boards, fcap. 4to. Illustrated Cloth 
Cover in gilt and colours, 7s. 6d. 


The Scotsman says: ‘The narrative is written in a bright, spirited style ; ; and the 
jllustrations, which are by the author himself, are full of fun and movement. 


The Queen says: ‘The perils and adventures he experienced . .. are most 
amusingly related. Possessed of a marvellous facility for ee and hitting off 
the salient peculiarities of the various races which he interviewed, - Unlike an 
ordinary dry, matter-of-fact dook of travel.’ 


HEART WINS (by Mrs. ALEXANDER), and other Stories. 

The Queen says: ‘Ten stories are included in this two-shilling volume, among 
the writers, besides Mrs. Alexander, being Mrs. Newman, Miss Ade line Sergeant, 
and Ina Cassilis. The tales are varied in character as well as in interest, and there- 
,ore offer something attractive to various kinds of readers.’ 


TRISCHLER & CO., 18 New Bridge Street, E.C. 
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GEORGE PHILIP & SON'S CHRISTMAS LIST. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


ACROSS EAST AFRICAN GLACIERS. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST ASCENT OF MOUNT 
KILIMAN/JARU BY DR. HANS MEYER. 


One vol. super royal 8vo, 450 pages, containing upwards of 40 Illustra- 
tions, consisting of Photographs, Heliogravures, and Coloured Frontis- 
piece in aguare//e, accompanied by 3 Coloured Maps. With Appendix 
and Scientific Notes dealing with the Geological, Botanical, and 
Entomological Results of the Expedition. In handsome cloth binding, 
gilt top, price 32s. ' 

Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 50 numbered copies, on Japanese 
vellum, with Engraved Plates in duplicate, Text Illustrations in Brown; 
signed by the Author, 

The value of the results, scientific and otherwise, of this expedition, may be 
gathered from the fact that Kilimanjaro is the loftiest mountain within the limits of 
Africa, and has afforded a place to all the climates of the world upon its slopes, 
whilst from its tropical base to its ice-crowned summit it offers facilities for the 
existence of every variety of plant and animal. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AFRICA. An important 
Work dealing comprehensively with all the various aspects—geographical, his- 
torical, and political—of the African question. By A. Siva WuirTe, F.R.S.E., 
Secretary to the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. Illustrated with a Set 
of 14 Maps, specially designed by E. G. RaAVeNSTEIN, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo, 

rice 145. 

. The subject of Africa is not yet exhausted. and it is treated by Mr. Arthur Silva 
White from a new and very important point of view. Such a scheme is manifestly 
well conceived, and its judicious execution by Mr. White is admirably seconded by 
the elaborate series of maps which have been prepared by Mr. E. G. Ravenstein.’— 
Time*e 


HOME LIFE ON AN OSTRICH FARM. By Annie 
Martin. Crown 8vo, antique cover, with 11 Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 

‘ There is not an uninteresting page in this entertaining book, while there are very 
few pages indeed which do not contain something genuinely funny.’—S?. James's 
Gazette. ; 

‘A charming book, which is, moreover, exceedingly well and wittily written.’— 
County Gentleman. 

Vol. IV. ‘The World's Great Explorers.’ By F. H. H. Guittemarp, M.A., M.D. 


THE LIFE OF FERDINAND MAGELLAN, AND 
THE FIRST CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE, 1480-1521. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with 24 Illustrations and 11 Coloured Maps, price 4s. 6d. 

‘This is not only a record of splendid and successful adventure (not the less suc- 
cessful because Magellan died, like Wolfe, in the arms of victory) but the story of 
an exquisitely noble life. And the story is admirably told.’— County Gentleman. 


Second Edition, with Portrait and Obituary Notice of Author. 


THE UNKNOWN HORN OF AFRICA. An Explora- 
tion from Berbera to the Leopard River. By the late F. L. James, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, with 29 Illustrations and Map, price 7s. 6d. 

‘An admirably illustrated reprint of ‘‘The Unknown Horn of Africa." Good 
temper and forbearance, high courage and kindliness, seem to have uniformly charac- 
terised the relations of Mr. James aud his companions with the aborigines of Somali- 
land, and make themse!ves manifest. moreover, in every page of an exceptionally 
charming and instructive book.'—Daily Telegraph. 


LONDON: GEORCE PHILIP & SON, 32 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


SEELEY & CO.’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE LAUREATE’S COUNTRY. Scenes connected with the Life of 


Alfred Lord Tennyson. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH. With 15 Copper-Plates, and many 

other Enyravings of Places connected with the Poet and his Works, from Drawings by 
EDWARD HULL. Cloth, 21s. Large-paper copies;(150 only), price £ 3, 3s. net 

* A very charming book. Mr. Church has just that scholarly sympitthy with Lord Tennyson's 

pier ma that delicate appreciation of the relations between yenius and its surroundings, which 

















make him an admirable cicerone, neither tedious nor jejune, neither fulsome nor indiscreet. The 
illustrations by Mr. Hull are admirable and full of interest.'— 77mes. 
* Altogether, this is one of the best of this season's yift-books,’—Sainrday Review 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
FROM CHARING CROSS TO ST. PAUL’S. By JusTIN M°Carrnuy, 


M.P. With re Plates, and many other Engravings of Street Scenes in London, from Draw- 
ings by JOSEPH PENNELL. Cloth, 21s. Large-paper copies (100 only), £2, 12s. 6d. 
“An illustrated work of topographical gossip, which deserves high praise. Mr. Justin M ‘Carthy 
is much at home in Fleet Street and the Strand. Mr. Pennell’s drawings are full of force and lite.’ 
~ Times. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT SERIES OF POPULAR BOOKS. 
EVENTS OF OUR TIMES. A Series of Volumes on the most Impor- 


tant Events of the Last Half-Century. Each volume will contain from 300 to 400 pages, and 
will be illustrated with Portraits on Copper, Maps, Plans, or other Engravings, and will be 
published at ss. in cloth. Large-paper copies (250 only). 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. By General Sir EpwArp HAMLEY, 
K.C.B. With Portraits of the Emperor Nicholas, Lord Raglan, General Todleben, and 
General Pelissier, and 5 Maps and Plans, price ss. Large-paper copies (250 only), 10s. 6d. 

‘Sir Edward Hamiley is always exact, giving a clean impression, and never letting the word go 
beyond the feeling. As a narrative his account of the Crimean War is an example of how much a 
writer can tell in a short space.'’—Saturday Review, 

‘Sir Edward Hamley has exceptional qualifications for the task he has undertaken. His ‘“* War 
in the Crimea,” is a we!l-knitted historical narrative, written by a competent critic and well-informed 
»bserver of the scenes and events it describes.’— 7 tes. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE INDIAN MUTINY OF 1857. By Colonel MALLEsoN, C.S.I. 
With Portraits ot Lord Clyde, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir H, Havelock, and Sir J. Outram, and 
4 Maps and Plans, price 5s. Large-paper copies (250 only), 10s, 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
MRS. THRALE (AFTERWARDS MRS. PIOZZI). By L. B. SEELEY, 
M.A. With 9 Copper-Plates after Hogarth, Reynolds, Zoffany, etc. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Large- 
paper copies (150 only), 215. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME FOR 1890. Being the first volume of the 


New Series. With 36 Copper-Plates, and a large number of other Illustrations. Cloth, 3ss. ; 


half-morocco, 425, : : 
B %.* The New Series has been in many ways improved, and the 12 numbers form a very hand- 
some volume, which, being complete in itself, makes a beautiful present for any one with artistic 


tastes. . 
Some volumes of the old series are still to be had, but many have become scarce. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A YOUNG MACEDONIAN IN THE ARMY OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
By the Rey, A. J. CHURCH. With 16 I}lustrations from the Antique, cloth, ss. 


‘A charming book, charmingly illustrated.” ~Pall Mall Gacette. 
‘The book is full of true classical romance,’—Sf/ectator, ; ; 
* Told in Mr. Church's very simple but vivid style.'—Fournal of Vducatior, 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., Lim., Essex Street, Strand, 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & (O'S 


LisT. 


Second Thousand. 
A VISION OF SAINTS. By Lewis Morais, Author of ‘The 
Epic of Hades.’ Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


‘ A score of passages show that he can still write blank verse which for harmony, 
purity of inspiration, and simplicity of diction cannot easily be matched.’—St. 
James's Gazette, 


At all Libraries. 
A SENSITIVE PLANT. By E. and D. Gerarp, Joint-Authors 


of ‘ Reata,’ ‘ The Waters of Hercules,’ etc. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. 
THE LIFE OF PHILIP HENRY GOSSE. By his Son, 
EDMUND GossE. With Portrait. 


‘ Philip Henry Gosse . . . was a man whose life and labours were certain!y 
entitled to literary record. . . . Mr. Edmund Gosse has discharged a pious duty 
with great skill and discretion.’— 7imes. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
FROM A QUIET PLACE. A Volume of Sermons. By the 


Right Rev. A. K. H. Boyp, D.D., First Minister of St. Andrews, 
N.B., Moderator of the Church of Scotland. 


Demy 8vo, 16s. 


HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND 
AND ON THE CONTINENT. Lectures and Papers. By the 
late Rev. AUBREY LACKINGTON Moore, M.A. 

_'A not unworthy memorial of a highly gifted mind and a character of rare 
distinction.'— 7Yses. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ESSAYS, SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL. By the 
late Rev. AUBREY LACKINGTON Moore, M.A. With Memoirs 
of the Author. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MAGNIFICAT : A Course of Sermons. By the Rev. HERBERT 

H. JEFFRESON, M.A. With Frontispiece. [/mmediately. 


Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BLACK IS WHITE: or, Continuity Continued. By Tue Pric. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SOCIALISM NEW AND OLD. By Professor WILLIAM 


GRAHAM. [/nternational Scientific Series. 


Crown 8vo, §s. 

ON THE MODIFICATION OF ORGANISMS. By Davip 
SYME. 

Demy 8vo, 9s. 

ELECTRICITY IN DAILY LIFE. A Popular Account of the 
Applications of Electricity to Every Day Uses. With 125 Illus- 
trations, 

3 vols. crown S8vo, 24s. 

A HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

Based on Sanscrit Literature. By RoMESH CHUNDER DutTrt. 


* Deserves a welcome from all who study the history of peoples who, in times more 
or less remote, held up the lamp of spiritual enlightenment to humanity.’—Scotsman, 


Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 6s. 


GUICCIARDINI’S COUNSELS AND REFLECTIONS. 
Translated from the Italian by NINIAN HILL THomson, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
TRAVEL SKETCH. By Tuomas SiINcLair, Author of ‘Humani- 


ties,’ ‘ Essays in Three Kinds,’ etc. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

FROM LYRE TO MUSE: A History of the Aboriginal 
Union of Music and Poetry. By J. DONOVAN, Author of ‘ Music 
and Action.’ 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ESCHYLUS: The Seven Plays in English Verse. By Professor 

LEWIS CAMPBELL, LL.D. 


‘ He is an excellent Greek, and he is also an excellent English scholar. The vocabu- 
lary is simple and sensible; the versification is good. . .. May be confidently 
recommended.’—-.St. James's Gazette. 


In four Editions. 
THE LIGHT OF ASIA. By Sir Epwin ARNOLD. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, small gto, 21s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ELZEVIR EDITION, printed on hand-made paper, cloth extra, 6s. 
LOTOS SERIES, pott 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, or half-parchment, uncut, 3s. 


Crown 8vo, 7s.{6d. 
IDYLLS, LEGENDS, AND LYRICS: Love-Sonnets and 
Old-Time Love-Stories in Verse. By A. GURLAND MEARs. 
*'Treated with no little skill and originality. .. . / A goodly and acceptable volume. 
Shefield Datly Telegraph. 
‘An admirable book.’—Manchester Courier. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
LAURENCE : Scenes in a Life. A New Poem. By CROASDAILE 
HARRIS. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Limited. 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


GENERAL GORDON~ The Christian Hero. By Major 


SETon CHURCHILL. With Portrait. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHARLIE TO THE RESCUE. A Tale of the Sea and 


the Rockies. By R. M. BALLANTYNE. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE GARRET AND THE GARDEN ; or, Low Life High 
‘Up: and, Jeff Benson; or, The Young Coastguardsman. By R. M. Bauran- 
tTyNE. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


EASTWARD HO! A Story for Girls. By Emma Mar- 


SHALL. With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 


PICTURES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE LORD'S PRAYER 


With Appropriate Stories for Children. By EMMA MarSHALL. Medium 4to, 2s.6d 


WHEN I WAS YOUNG. By Emma MarsHati. With 


Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


*LEAST SAID, SOONEST MENDED.’ 


GiseRNe. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OAK BEND. By Anna B. Warner. Author of ‘ Cross 
Corners,’ ‘ Daisy Plains,’ etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Cloth, 
gilt edges. 


THE DUKE’S PAGE: or, In the Days of Luther. A 
Story for Boys. From the German. By Mrs. Pergira. With 16 Illustrations. 
Extra crown 8vo. Gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


LIVING SERMONS ; or, Marvels of Gospel Power. By 
Mrs. G. S. Reanevy, Author of ‘ How the Home was Won Back.’ Small crown 
8vo, 15. 


HER TWO. AStory of To-Day. By Mrs. G. S. RANEY. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE BARONETS AND THEIR BRIDES. By the Rev. 


W. M. Cox. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TOO LATE FOR THE TIDE-MILL. By Rev. E. A. 


Ranp. With Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 


THE SPOILT TWINS; or, The Ruined Castle. By 


Emity Dispinx. With Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


FLOWER VOICES. By Harrier E. Cotvitte. With 


Illustrations. Demy 16mo, ts. 


THE PRINCESSES OF PENRUTH. By Mary H. DeBeEn- 


HAM. With Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, rs. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 Berners St., W. 


By AGNEs 





DEAN & SON’S LIST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
Now Ready, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, large post 8vo, price ros. 6d. 


SCENES THROUGH THE BATTLE SMOKE: Being 
Reminiscences in the Afghan and Egyptian Campaigns. By the Rev. ARTHUR 
Mave, Army Chaplain at Lucknow, and in the Afghan and Egyptian Cam- 
alge With Portrait of the Author, and 8 large Illustrations by SipNey PaGgT, 

ar Artist to the ///ustrated London News in these Campaigns. 

_. LORD CRANBROOK writes: ‘Mr. Male's personal knowledge of the events makes his 

interesting book more valuable.’ 


Large post 8vo, handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. 


FRENCH SOLDIERS IN GERMAN PRISONS: Being 


Reminiscences during and after the Franco-German War. By Canon E. Gurrs, 
Army Chaplain to the French Forces. 
_ The work is illustrated with Portraits of the leading actors in these terrible scenes. The thrill- 
img narrative — one to realise the self-denial and heroism of those who gave up much of the 
comfort of this life to tend the sufferings of the sick, wounded, and helpless soldiers suddenly in- 
terred in fortress and hospital. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price 6s. 


SOUVENIRS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE; or, The Last 
Days of the Court of Napoleon. By the Comrz pe Maueny, formerly 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

This interesting volume of the reminiscences of a Cabinet Minister is full of anecdotes relating 
to all that passed amongst the Court and Society, the Clubs and the Theatres, in the reign of 
~~, I1l. ; also numerous Portraits and particulars as to the lives of all the celebrities of the 

Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price ss. 

THE DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. Consisting of Twenty-Nine 
Fairy Tales. Translated from various languages by ANTHONY R. MONTALBA. 
With 34 Illustrations by RicHarp Doy_r, a Memoir of Doyle, and an Intro- 
duction by a Member of the Folk-lore Society. 


Fcap. 4to, handsomely bound, cloth, price 5s. 
BERGE’S COMPLETE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
ANI MAL, MI NERA L, and VEGETABLE KINGDOMS Edited, by R. 
F. Crawrorp, F.S.S. With 16 large exquisitely Coloured Plates, containing 
over 250 Animals and over 100 smaller Illustrations. 
_ This is the most complete book of any yet issued on this subject, inasmuch as it deals fully with 
Birds, Beasts, Reptiles, Insects, Trees, Plants, Minerals, Fossils, etc., each part of the subject 
being profusely illustrated, thus showing at a glance the appearance of the object described. 


Handsomely bound in cloth boards, 4to, price 2s. 6d. 


UNCLE DUMPIE’S MEKRIE MONTHS. By Rosert 


St. Joun Corser. 
A most amusing Story, told in llvely Verse, showing the Adventures of Uncle Dumpie and his 
Nephews and Nieces in the Channel Tunnel. With 12 Humorous Full-Page Illustrations, and 
numerous smaller ones, by J. H. ROBERTS. 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, large post 8vo, price 6s. 
BISMARCK INTIME: His Life and Character. By A 


FELLOW STUDENT. 
This attractive and well-illustrated volume bristles with most interesting and characteristic 
anecdotes of the private life of the great ex-Chancellor, from his childhood upwards, 


Cloth, handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price ros. 6d. 
By MADAME CARETTE, Private Reader to the Empress Eugénie. 
INTIMATE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE COURT OF 
THE TUILERIES;; or, The Eve of an Empire's Fall. 
THIRD EDITION. Price 6s. Large post 8vo. By THE Same AUTHOR. 
MY MISTRESS THE EMPRESS EUGENIE;; or, Court 
Life at the Tuileries. 
Lonpon: DEAN & SON, !60a FLeet Street, E.C. 


OFFICE OF ‘DEBRETT’S PEERAGE,’ ETC. 











T. NELSON & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 





NEW ATLAS AND GAZETTEER BY J. G. BARTHOLOMEW. 
The Royal Atlas and Gazetteer of Australasia. By J. G. BarTHo.o- 


MEW, F.R.G.S. Imperial 8vo, cloth. Containing 28 Maps, General Geographical Statistics, 
and Descriptive Gazetteer. Bound in cloth extra. Price 12s. Also to be had bound in 
leather back, cloth sides. “7 

The Graphic History of the British Empire. From Celtic Times to 
the Present Day. Illustrated with Maps, Plans, and Tables. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 
Price 6s. 6d. 

Evangelical Theology. A Course of Popular Lectures. By A. A. Hopce, 

- D.D., Professor of Theolo zy. Princeton. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. 

Hospice of the Pilgrim. The Great Rest-Word of Christ. By J. R. 
MACDUFF, D.D., Author of ‘ Morning and Night Watches,’ ‘Gloria Patri,’ etc. With carmine 

_borders. Royal 18mo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d, 

Dictionary of Idiomatic English Phrases. By James Main Dixon, 
M.A., F.R.S.E. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

Loyal Hearts. A Story of the Days of ‘Good Queen Bess.’ By Evetyn 
: VERETT-GREEN, Author of ‘The Heiress of Wylmington,’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 
Price 5s. 

Alison Walsh. A Story of To-Day. By Constance Evetyn. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra. Price 4s. 

La Rochelle ; or, The Refugees. A Story of the Huguenots. By Mrs. E. 
C. WILSON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 4s. 

Fritz of Prussia. Germany's Second Emperor. By Lucy Taytor, Author 
of * The Children's Champion, and the Victories he Won,’ etc. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 4s. 

The Stories of the Trees. Talks with the Children. By Mrs. W. H. 

‘ DYSON, Author of ‘Apples and Oranges,’ etc. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 
Price 3s. 6d. : v 

Stories in American History. By Henrietta Curistian WricGur. 
With Illustrations, Post 8vo, clothextra. Price 3s. 6d. 

Stories in English Literature. By HenrieTTA CurisTIAN WriGHT. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d ; 

Kibboo Ganey; or,-The Lost Chief of the Copper Mountain. A 
Tale of Travel and Adventure in the Heart of Africa. By WALTER WENTWORTH. Post 
8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d 

Dulcie’s Love Story. By Everyn Everett-Green, Author of ‘ Dulcie’s 
Little Brother,’ etc. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. : 

Birdie’s Resolve. and How it was Accomplished. A Story for 
Children. By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, Author of *‘ Temple's Trial,’ etc. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra. Price 2s. 6d. 2 . 

In a Country Manse. Reminiscences of Life and Work. By Rev. J. W. 
TAYLOR, D.D., Flisk. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

The Blacksmith of Boniface Lane. ByA. L. O. E., Author of ‘ Beyond 


the Black Waters,’ ‘ Driven into Exile,’ etc. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 





T. NELSON & SONS’ NEW EDITIONS. 


Journal of a Voyage Round the World of H.M.S8. ‘ Beagle.’ 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S. With 16 Full-page and 6 Double-page Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth extra. Price 4s. 

Wanderings in South America, etc. By Cuartes Waterton, Esq. 
With 16 Illustrations. &vo, cloth extra. Price 4s. 

The Story of our Lighthouses and Lightships. Descriptive and 
Historical. By W. H. D. ADAMS. New Edition. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

Bracebridge Hall; or, The Humourists. By WasnincTon Irvinc. 
With Steel Vignette Title. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 

The sketch-Book. By Wasuincron Irvinc. With Steel Vignette Title. 


Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. he Author's Revised Edition. 


Descriptive Catalogue, Post Free, on Application. 


T. NELSON & SONS, LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND New York. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





CHARLES BURNET & CO.’S BOOKS, 


Second Edition. Incrown 8vo. Price 5s. Now Ready. ; 
BETWEEN THE LIGHTS: Thoughts for the Quiet 
Hour. Compiled and arranged for every day in the Year, by 
FANNY B. BATES. 

The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes in The Methodist Times says: ‘‘‘ Between the 
Lights” should be the daily companion of our readers.’ ; 

The Glasgow Daily Mail says: ‘The volume has the twofold attraction of 
literary charm and moral inspiration.’ 

The Litera-y World says: ‘This charming volume contains a selection of gems 
of poetry and prose. We have rarely met with a book of the kind derived from so 
many and such diverse sources as this. The result is excellent.’ 

The Bradford Observer says: ‘The best set of extracts for daily reading which 
we have ever come across.’ 

HALF-HOURS UNDERGROUND. Volcanoes, 


Mines, and Caves. By CHARLES KINGSLEY and Others. 


HALF-HOURS WITH A NATURALIST. Rambles 


near the Seashore. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 


HALF-HOURSIN FIELD AND FOREST. Chapters 
in Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 


HALF-HOURS IN THE HOLY LAND. Travelsin 
Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. By NORMAN MAcLEop, D.D. 
New VotuMe oF Dr Taytor’s Bip_Le BioGRAPHIES. 

Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

MOSES THE LAW GIVER. By the Rev. WILLIAM M. 

TayLor, D.D. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Copyright Editions. Uniform Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
ELIJAH THE PROPHET. | DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL, 
DANIEL THE BELOVED. PETER THE APOSTLE. 

JOSEPH THE PRIME MINISTER. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BEGINNING LIFE: A Book for Young Men. 
By the late Principal TULLOCH. 
‘Principal Tulloch’s excellent book for young men.’—Edinburgh Review. 
New Editions, square 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE GOLD THREAD: A Story for the Young. 
By NORMAN Mac.eop, D.D. 
POPULAR EDITIONS OF 
DR. NORMAN MACLEOD’S WORKS. 
Price Sixpence each. Immediately will be published. 
THE REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND PARISH. 
Now Ready. 
THE OLD LIEUTENANT AND HIS SON. THE STARLING. 
Dr. NoRMAN MACLEOop's Suort SToriEs in attractive illustrated covers 
are being issued at a Penny each. 
WEE DAVIKE. BILLY bUTTONS. 
AUNT MARY. JOB JACOBS. 


C, BURNET & CO., 9 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 
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E NATIONAL OBSERVER in Politics is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, 
and other topics are treated by eminent writers. 
Among signing Contributors are the following :— 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Wo. ARCHER. 

Davip Hannay. Sir Georce Dovucvas. 

W. E. Henvey. Dr. FELKIN. 
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The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 

which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of— 
R. L. STEVENSON. Sir J E. Mivvats. 
A. J. BaLFour. F. J. FURNIVALL. 
Josern CHAMBERLAIN. Emite Zora. 
Lord RosEBERY. The Lorp Cuier- Justice. 
Lewis Morris. Sir CHARLES Ha.teé. 
Tuomas Keirtu. Cardinal NewMan. 
Sir Georce Orte TREVELYAN. * Gvp.’ 
Henry Du Pré LABoucHErg. Sir James HANNEN. 
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Wart WuHiTMan. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Josern Lister. Cardinal MANNING. 
H. M. STANLEY. Count Von MOLTKE. 
H. Riper HaGGarp. Dr. MARTINEAU. 
Tom Morris. Mr. Justice HAWKINS. 
Henrik Ipsen. Joun Morey. 
Ropert BROWNING. } AuGusTE Roprn. 
M. Cuarcor. Sir JoserpH EpGar BoEHM. 
The Duke or ARGYLL. A. K. H. B. 
Henry IrvInG. Sir Wa. V. Harcourt. 
(CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. W. S. GILBERT. 
Prince BisMarck. C. H. SpurGEon. 
W. G. Grace. CHARLES KEENE. 
Pore Lgo x11. BisHoP OF PETERBOROUGH. 
FortTungé vu BorsGcosey. W. D. Howe .ts. 
ANDREW LANG. The Lorp Justice-GENERAL. 
Rupo.pn Vircnow. Grorce Lewis. 
Sir Freperick LetGuton,?.R.A. WILLIAM BLACK. 
JoHANNES BRAHMS. ‘GENERAL’ Bootn. 
Le Brav’ GENERAL. Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
GEORGE MEREDITH. ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
SARASATE. Mark TWAIN. 
A, G. Eirrev. | FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
W. T. Steap. Rev. S. A. BARNETT. 
General Sir FREDERICK ROBERTS. Citizen ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
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Aucustus Harris. 
Archdeacon FARRAR. 
ARTHUR W. PINERO. 
General Lorp Wo.sELey, V.C. 
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M. Guy bE MAUPASSANT. 
Sir HERveERT S. OAKELEY. 
G. J. GoscHEN. 

Lorp TENNYSON. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
Railway Bookstall. 


may be had of every Bookseller and 


To Lonpon READERS. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER isonsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc.; and 
also of numerous Newsagents, among others:—Everett and Co., Royal Ex 


change; Leathwait and Simmons, 1 Pope's Head Alley, Cornhill; D. R. 
Duncan, 186 Fleet Street; Steel and Jones, Spring Gardens; May and 
Williams, Piccadilly; Farmer and Sons, Edwardes Terrace, Kensington; 


Bolton's Library, Knightsbridge; E. M. Weight, Albert Gate; M. Pittman, 
41 High Street, Notting Hill; H. Smith and Son, 25 Hill Road, Wimbledon; 
A. Dulley, 57 High Street, Putney; J. White, 89 King Street, Hammersmith ; 
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Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 
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| -“ -- AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 








OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, ny 
79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 











TODD & ¢€G, REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLorIsTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 
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WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 














THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 





SON, COACH BUILDERS. 


Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Bee 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


Church of Gngland 


LIFE & FIRE BR SSUranced I nstitution. 


Perfect Security ! 
Low Premiums! 
Liberal Conditions! 


Apply for Prospectus to the 
“aod Office: 9 & 10. KING STREET CHRAPSINE. LONDON. E.C. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 


NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIAGE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


RANKIN’S 
CORK MATS 


(Same as used by Lorp Sautispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Bizes—12 by 12to20 by 45in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 








pstablishe a 
1s 40a. 


The Institution is prepared to 
receive Proposals from all Classes 


without distinction. 
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CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon, 


DUTCH BULBS. 


The Pick of Holland. 


VAN VELSEN BROTHERS, 


Bulb Growers, 
5 WAGENWEG, HAARLEM, 








WINTER STORAGE OF COALS. 
MESSRS. JOHN SMITH & SONS, 


Coal and Coke Merchants, 
37 LOTHIAN ROAD. 





WEEKLY PRICE LIST. Per ton. HOLLAND 
——“«-. ° °°: | Qur ‘Triumph’ Gollection for Spring-Gardening, containi 
e nds, . ; . ’ 
ee Wits? ye 
ermicgare an tanrig, I . , ee 

Shawfield and Virtuewell > . 178. 6d. : . tas 

aoe: - KE 16s. 6d. 50 Hyacinths, finest mixed. 50 Grape Hyacinths. 
Riad IT Godl Gaye 6a): Hay, _ 50 Tulips, Single Early. 50 Single Snowdrops. 


Riddled Small Coal (7s, 6d.); Haywood, . 


Double Screened Washed Nuts (16s. 6d.) : Screened Nuts, 15S. 25 »» Single Late. 50 Scilla Sibirica. 











Briquettes (200 Large or 400 Small), . R _ 4 , - 19s. 6d. > * ali 
N.B.—The above are Casn Pricgs, and include all Charges for Cartage and 25 a R, -sagy Early. 25 ame —_— ‘ Phe 
Portage. All Accounts unpaid at the expiry of One Month from date of | 100 Spanish Irises. 100 Narcissi Foeticus or 1ea- 
delivery will be charged Credit Prices and no Discount allowed. 25 English Irises. sant’s Eye. 
Wagon Loads (Five Tons) Sixpence per Ton less than the above Rates. 400 Crocus in 4 distinct colours. 25 Polyanthus Narcissi, finest 
District Orrices— Ranunculuses. mixed colours. 
STOCKBRIDGE—18 N.-W. Cixcus Prace, P.O. - age ——— Ra cay ams <a 
NEWINGTON.—49 NewincTon Roan. 5° Single Anemones. | 50 Winter Aconites. 
MORNINGSIDE—102 Mornincsipe Roap, T.O. 25 Large Double Anemones, 
HAYMARKET—18 HavMarket TERRACE. Will be sent immediately after receipt of cheque or P.O.O. value £1. Half of the 


GRANGE—3:1 Marcumont Roan, T.O. 


ad September 1890. Telephone No. 227. 


| above quantity for 11s. 


For other collections, etc., please ask for our complete 


| Catalogue, which will be forwarded free on application. 
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